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THE ADVENTURES OF AN ANTIQUARY! 


EARL E. MOORE 


T HAS BEEN my pleasure, over the years, to speak to a number of 
| ent on a variety of antiquarian matters. None of them has ever 

been as eagerly anticipated as this meeting, for I realized, in view of 
your interests, that your organization and I have perhaps many things in 
common, and that among them is the mutual desire to collect and pre- 
serve books, manuscripts, and objects of many varieties that intrigue us 
with their antiquity. It is particularly pleasing, therefore, to have this 
opportunity to reminisce with you about my own personal experiences 
as an antiquary—experiences and interests fully shared by my wife. 

Years ago, I ran across a quotation to the effect that “preserving 
the health by too strict a regimen is a wearisome malady,” and although 
I had a fair idea then of what was behind the thought, I learned, as 
the years passed by, the efficacy, in fact the utter importance, of losing 
one’s self in some activity beyond daily work. These activities for me 
have been principally antiquarian in nature, and, I might add, have 
provided experiences, friendships, and pleasures that, to me, are im- 
measurable in their value. 

All of us have discovered that there is much more in life than 
merely following a profession or vocation. There is living proof of this 
fact in this very gathering. I observe that many of you here are afhii- 
ated with numerous worth-while projects in the Pittsburgh community. 
You contribute your knowledge and know-how to these groups not 
alone because you recognize the individual importance of these activi- 

1 An address delivered at a meeting of The Historical Society of 


Western Pennsylvania on April 15, 1953. Mr. Moore is Assistant to 
Pee and Vice President, United States Steel Corporation. 
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ties, but also because you realize the necessity of outside interests. It 
has been fairly well demonstrated that if we are to function properly 
in our “work-a-day” life, which we all agree exacts an immeasurable 
toll, we must have some interests aside from our work and community 
duties in which we can lose ourselves and relax. 

Of the interests that can afford one the relaxation he needs at the 
end of a day, the art of collecting—and it is an art—equals, if it does 
not actually surpass, all of them. The list of items that people are known 
to collect almost equals in length the list of the individuals themselves. 
There are, for examples, those who collect pink, copper, gold, yellow 
and silver luster, oriental rugs, beer steins and buttons, costumes and 
match covers, canes and old coverlets, Indian relics and postcards, pow- 
derhorns and old bonnets, election buttons and shells, garters and guns, 
keys and skulls, occupational shaving mugs, and thousands of other 
articles. 

One could go on relating incidents about collectors for hours and 
tell you of John Smith of Peoria who collects old stock certificates, and 
of Fred Jones of Fond du Lac who collects mustache cups—and at this 
very moment is in search of left-handed cups, now that his collection 
numbers in the hundreds. There are others from California to Maine 
searching for kerosene lamps, newspapers, superstitions, photographs 
of royal families, photographs of burial places of our presidents, and 
even bells, ranging from those used on Christmas packages to locomo- 
tive bells and cathedral chimes. 

From time immemorial there have been collectors. It is recorded 
that Petronius broke to bits a goblet from which he and Nero com- 
monly drank so that Nero, who had coveted it, might not have the 
pleasure of using it. Later, incurring Caesar’s displeasure over these 
same possessions, Petronius was put to death. The Medici, whose un- 
savory reputation is familiar to all of us, were renowned for their col- 
lections in such fields as art and literature. And so, for all time and in 
all walks of life, one finds evidence of the ubiquitous collector. 

Many of our industrialists, financiers, and professional men are 
collectors. All of us know of the Morgan collection and, of course, the 
Mellon art collection which was bequeathed a number of years ago to 
the National Gallery of Arts. Ford had numerous interests along this 
line, and Chrysler, it may interest you to know, collected old penny 
banks, only one phase of his many-sided interests. The Van Sweringen 
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sale, held about a decade ago in Cleveland, recalls to mind that while 
these brothers (Oris P. and Mantis J.) spent a good portion of their 
time with railroad problems, they also devoted the little leisure they 
had in getting together a well-balanced collection of antiques. 

The story is told about an out-of-town visitor who called on the 
Van Sweringens in Cleveland. Upon returning home, he was asked by 
a friend if the Van Sweringens were antique collectors. He replied, 
“Why I don’t think so. They showed me many nice things, but noth- 
ing that resembled a collection.” And yet the Van Sweringens, among 
other valuable items, had one entire room called the Dickens room, con- 
taining furniture Dickens had used, as well as dishes, pictures, and 
many of his personal effects. There is dignity attached to collecting, 
and this story always reminds us that the principal object to keep in 
mind in acquiring a collection is that one should display his articles in 
good taste and, of course, artistically. 

Considerable justifiable attention has been accorded Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes who received public notice in one of the popularly priced maga- 
zines some years ago regarding his important collection. Dr. Barnes, a 
Philadelphia millionaire who made his fortune in argyrol, is more than 
a dilettant in art appreciation; in fact, he is an authority. He was among 
the first to recognize the work of many moderns, and had in his collec- 
tion, several years ago, 200 Renoirs, 100 Cezannes, 75 Matisses and 35 
Picassos, as well as thousands upon thousands of other art treasures. 

It does not follow, as you can see, that one collects along the lines 
of his profession. We might start with the premise that Lord Kitchener 
collected blue and white porcelain. On the contrary, one is surprised to 
learn that he collected butterflies. This oddity is explained when one 
delves deeper into his personal life and discovers that he was in the 
works department in India, which afforded him a splendid opportunity 
to collect some of the rarer species found in that part of the world. 

One might expect to find prints of old cathedrals on the walls of 
an architect's home and portraits of Harvey and Lister in the home of 
a doctor. One might think that a clergyman would possess editions of 
rare and old books—but there was Dean Hole who specialized in roses. 
Certainly one would assume that an operatic manager would possess a 
collection of portraits of prima donnas, but it so happens that a chan- 
cery judge stands foremost in this field. The opera manager, on the 
other hand, collects delft. Frequently, collection betrays a man’s foibles. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan desired to be an outstanding connoisseur of mosque 
lamps. He pursued this interest with the same assiduousness he applied 
to mastering railroad shares. 

We know of two doctors: one collects items relating to his pro- 
fession, such as pestles and mortars, apothecary jars and apothecary 
chests, while the other collects porcelains, some of the museum variety. 
Herbert Hoover, an engineer, statesman, and author, has one of the 
finest collections of K’ang-hsi blue in this country. 

But there are numerous other antiquarian matters that one might 
mention, and perhaps we should turn to some of these for a few mo- 
ments. Of all the antiquaries of past and present, Horace Walpole 
must be the acknowledged dean. His collection of furniture, china, 
glassware, and other items was probably the largest ever gathered by 
an individual. It is possible that some of us here this evening may 
possess a piece or so from the Walpole collection, for it was so large 
that when it was sold in 1842 by an English lord who had inherited the 
property, it took twenty-seven days to dispose of it at auction. Consider 
this against the fact that my wife and I have seen such prominent auc- 
tions as the Harding sale—that is, the head of the Harding restaurants 
—the Louis Swift sale, the Studebaker, Simon Strauss, and similar 
sales handled in as little as two or three days. 

There is a little of Walpole in every collector. Just as the sight of 
an old piece of glassware or a weather-beaten piece of furniture filled 
him with curious excitement, so it stirs every collector. Perhaps it is 
the desire to possess beautiful objects; then again it may be a wish to 
retain a touch of our ancestry that leads us on into the ancient and 
dusty world of collectors. Again, it may be the same force that moti- 
vates this society—to preserve, for the edification of men, that informa- 
tion and those items that can help one to understand the present by a 
knowledge of the past. 

It is dificult for the uninitiated to comprehend the “stick-to-it-ive- 
ness” that is required to put together a collection such as Walpole’s or 
even one of less importance. We are reminded, in this connection, of 
a friend of ours who years ago had a Wedgwood season tile given to 
him. These tiles, as you know, were made by Josiah Wedgwood and 
are not so readily available now as the more common Wedgwood, 
Minton, and other tiles. The season tiles were among Wedgwood’s 
early creations and were used in England as standards for milk pitchers. 
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Wedgwood made a series covering the twelve months of the year and, 
if we recall correctly, the tile given to our friend represented March. 
A year or so after he received it, he was traveling in New England and 
stopped at a service station. While purchasing some cigarettes, he 
noticed one of these tiles on a desk, apparently being used as a paper 
weight. He purchased it for a dollar or so—and the quest was on. Since 
then he has scoured the country in person and by mail, and at last 
accounts had seven of the tiles. 

Just as we have records of collectors of glassware among the Ro- 
mans, the collecting of china is an old and established field, first coming 
into prominence very early in England. Queen Mary in 1694 was 
probably the first well-known collector of china. China collecting be- 
came a mania in eighteenth-century England and, of course, has many 
followers today. Likewise the collecting of pottery received great impe- 
tus in England and the attention of most modern collectors centers on 
the pottery of England, particularly that made in the eighteenth and 
the first quarter of the nineteenth centuries. 

A number of our friends have become collectors of view-plates, 
and there are few more fascinating items for the antiquary. A great 
share of our history is depicted in a plates. There is a plate in dark 
blue entitled “The Battle of Bunker Hill,” by Ralph Stevenson, which 
faithfully pictures the battle line-up. Another plate of Stevenson’s 
shows a scene of the “Capitol at Washington.” Still another pictures 
an early New York landmark, the City Hotel, which once filled the 
entire front of a Broadway block. Scudder’s American Museum, where 
P. T. Barnum first laid the foundation of the fortune he made as a 
showman, is depicted on another view-plate. 

Fully as interesting as the capitol and city hotel are the illustrations 
of early colleges. The story is told of one Harvard College plate that 
traveled between town and country for several years as a cover for a 
butter jar. The housewife who sold it thought she was well paid when 
she received two dollars, but the same plate i is quoted today at fifty dol- 
lars. It is interesting to note in this connection that the plates depicting 
American scenes seem to bring prices considerably in excess of sums 
realized for English scenes. 

We also know of an eighteen-inch platter with a view of the city 
of Sandusky, Ohio, whose owner now lives in the South. This platter 
was discovered in a New Jersey attic, covered with dust, and regarded 
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by its owner as an “ugly old thing” that she was unwilling to have 
about. She offered it to some relatives, who would not even take it as 
a gift. And so it remained in the attic until two collectors in the same 
town got word of the treasure and started out to secure it. One was so 
sure of his ability to obtain it that he took along a basket in which to 
carry it home. But he returned empty-handed. The other got the 
platter for five dollars less—a matter of personality we suppose, for one’s 
personality plays as prominent a role in collecting as it does in almost 
every other activity in life. 

The importance of your society to the history of western Pennsyl- 
vania recalls the importance of Enoch Wood to Staffordshire potters. 
He was the first of that illustrious group of potters, and went into busi- 
ness in England in 1784. By this time, just after the Revolution, the 
colonists were recovering from their struggles and anxious for more 
comforts than they hitherto had enjoyed. Enoch Wood was practical 
enough to seize upon the occasion to turn out quantities of ware that 
was serviceable, attractive and cheap, and since it was made particu- 
larly for the American market, it featured incidents and scenes that 
appealed to our growing nation. 

Rarest of all Wood's plates is the one that commemorates the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal, on October 26, 1825. There are three of these 
plates, showing the aqueducts at Rochester and Little Falls, and the 
entrance of the canal into the Hudson at Albany. This latter plate has 
been found to exist in two sizes, a ten-inch soup plate and an eight- 
inch plate. These plates are not marked, except with the name of the 
view, but a washbowl] is on record with the Albany view, the familiar 
floral border of Wood, and the impressed mark of E. Wood and Sons. 
If you have one of these pieces hidden away in the attic, you can con- 
gratulate yourself and be proud. 

Certainly we would be remiss were we not to mention a subject 
that no doubt is familiar to many of you—glassmaking in the Pittsburgh 
district and the upper Ohio valley. 

For many years, as you know, glass collectors failed to give recog- 
nition to the products of Pittsburgh’s early glass firms. Today, however, 
items still in existence are eagerly sought by collectors. The very early 
free-blown pieces, with their strong colors, and the Bakewell cut ware, 
from what has been called the first flint glass factory in America, laid 
the foundation for Pittsburgh’s prominence in glass manufacturing. 
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The quality of this early production is indicated not only by the 
pieces that still exist, but also by such facts as the extensive service that 
was purchased for the White House by Presidents Monroe and Jackson. 
The White House service included bowls, celerys, salts, vases, and a 
complete range of decanters, cordials, wines and champagnes. It is inter- 
esting to note, also, that this early glass frequently is not clear, but 
faintly tinged with grey, yellow, amethyst, or blue. This color variation 
is observed more easily in the free-blown pieces. 

Pattern glass molding is generally thought to have been started 
around 1810, but there is evidence of its having been made at New 
Geneva about 1800, and certainly as early as 1805, a date that can be 
substantiated according to Pittsburgh records. We do know that the 
popular rib molds at Pittsburgh had eight, twelve, and fifteen ribs, and 
the paneled type of pattern molding is often attributed to Pittsburgh. 
Again, the heavy ribs of a pillar-molded piece distinguish an authentic 
Pittsburgh technique. This type of glass has often been called riverboat 
glass for it was found on every well-appointed flatboat, as well as in 
hotels, in store windows, and on the sideboard. 

Few items are more fascinating to the glass collector than the pic- 
torial whiskey flasks. These bottles were of two general types, those 
with historical portraits and those with a conventional design. Some- 
times they are found in combination, such as the familiar one with a 
portrait of George Washington on one side and a patriotic design on 
the other. Pittsburgh produced a pattern of bottle called “Union and 
Clasped Hands” shortly after the Civil War, and popular events, such 
as the Gold Rush to Colorado in 1859, caused the designing of such 
items as the Pike’s Peak Traveller. It is generally agreed that the 
rounded and scrolled flasks are of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, while the high-shouldered ones, with collared necks, were pro- 
duced during the second half of the last century. Many colors exist, but 
vivid blues or violets and amethysts or yellows are exceptional prizes. 

The subject of glass has long held a fascination for us. One of 
the most challenging tasks we have undertaken has been putting to- 
gether a complete set of pressed Parthenon or so-called Egyptian Pat- 
tern Glass. This pattern, according to Kamm and other authorities, was 
undoubtedly produced at Sandwich, and since we know for a fact that 
the Minerva Pattern, which has the same characteristic beading, was 
produced at Sandwich, Egyptian ware undoubtedly came out of the 
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same factory. We have collected pieces all over the country, many of 
them found in out of the way places, and our total collection now num- 
bers more than one hundred items, including twelve of the exceedingly 
rare ten-inch plates. 

Perhaps our best examples of glass, not so much for their individ- 
ual rarity but rather for their continuity, are found in our collection 
of cruets. We have collected more than five hundred of these little 
gems, which depict virtually a complete history of glassmaking in 
America. It is strange how one starts these collections. One day early 
in 1936, we stopped in a dingy shop in Indianapolis, and saw a very 
beautiful vinegar cruet, the loveliness of which was enhanced by its 
particularly unattractive surroundings. We had just broken a vinegar 
cruet and, thinking at the moment only of its functional value, we 
bought it. A few minutes later, we stopped in another shop a short 
way down the street and, noting a cruet that was equally appealing, 
the thought occurred that a collec tion of these cruets would be novel; 
whereupon we bought the second one, which actually was not needed, 
thereby crossing a bridge that has led to hundreds of miles of searching, 
each as bright as the last with the anticipation of finding a gem around 
the next corner. As a collateral interest we never pass up a good glass 
stopper and this collection now numbers several hundred, all of w hich 
to a bottle man are like money in the bank. 

It was in this same manner that we became interested in stamp 
collecting. We started this not through any personal interest, but 
rather as something we thought would interest our children. In this we 
were unsuccessful, but in trying to interest them we developed a per- 
sonal interest, and during twenty years have acquired a collection that 
in bulk and weight will test the strength of two men. 

In passing, I might say that stamp collecting has recorded un- 
doubtedly the highest prices ever paid for favorites so small with the 
exception of precious stones. I know of one particular instance of a 
stamp being sold to one of our better known collectors for twenty-four 
thousand dollars. The ironical thing about it was that the stamp was 
originally purchased for fifty dollars. 

I have heard, although I have no facts concerning the transaction 
or proof of the price paid, that the highest price ever paid for a single 
stamp was thirty-five thousand dollars. This appears to be an enndhiens 
price for such a small piece of paper, but it is common to hear of start- 
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ling sums having been paid. It might be well to qualify those two 
instances by mentioning that they are the only two stamps of their 
kinds and types known to be in existence. 

Recently, the American Hobby Federation released the results of 
a year-long survey conducted among the younger members of more than 
eight thousand hobby clubs across the nation. The findings revealed 
that stamp collecting had slipped in two years from first to sixth place. 
Its successor—collecting seals and labels—had risen from tw enty-fourth 
place to the top position. The Federation, incidentally, believes that 
this change has its roots in the nation’s economy, for they feel that infla- 
tion has shrunk the buying power of children’s allowances to the place 
where stamps and dium are not a practical hobby, while, on the 
other hand, seals and labels are not only plentiful, but also free. 


I have hesitated to catalog all the items that are collected in our 
home—in fact, if my hobbies keep on growing and the house starts over- 
flowing, my wife will probably have to take a furnished room. 

One of the most disheartening things in the world to me is a person 
who finds himself at sixty or seventy without outside interests to which 
he is anxious to devote an increasing proportion of his time. It is 
natural, then, that I never allow an opportunity to talk about the broad 
subject of collecting to pass, and rather than talk about any particular 
item in our collection, I shall generalize merely to assure you I practice 
what I preach. 

We are particularly interested in our collection of cloisonne, ot 
which we have some four hundred pieces ranging from one and a half 
inches to twenty-four inches in height. This collection consists of pleas- 
ing examples of fine workmanship by Chinese, French, Japanese, and 
Korean artisans. Aside from this, we have what I must refer to as rela- 
tively minor collections of tea caddies, small cast-iron stoves usually 
cataloged as toy stoves, but which came into being actually as salesmen’s 
samples, paper weights, coffee mills, penny banks, cast-iron toys, powder- 
horns, John Rogers groups, pitchers, Indian relics, guns, items in cop 
per and brass, trivets, keys, wood carvings, cut glass, sleigh bells, canes 
and walking sticks, early postcards, early cooking utensils, Sheffield 
silver, old Wedgwood, Staffordshire, Meissen, Chelsea, Worcester, 
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Doulton, Coalport, Toby jugs, Mettlach steins and plaques, figurines, 
bronzes, bottles, rose bowls, and even early sheet music. 

Our first adventure in collecting occurred some forty years ago and 
consisted of a nearly complete run of Beadle’s dime novels, as well as 
the Frank Merriwell series of hair-raising thrillers. From that modest 
shelf, the location of which was carefully camouflaged in the loft of 
our woodshed, the array has multiplied in the intervening years. And 
why did we start a book collection, and why did we persist in collecting 
books even though their number has become burdensome? This is the 
reason: 

There is in most of us a desire to know the past as intimately as we 
know the present. Much of the knowledge we have, much of our com- 
munion with the past is simply the result of stories that have been 
handed down by word of mouth from generation to generation. Many 
of the folk songs of our mountain areas and of the west have never 
appeared in print, but have been passed along from mother to daughter, 
from father to son. In books, however, the leaders in thought have 
treated all subjects in a profoundly wise manner from the very first 
time that man recorded his ideas in writing. We have held communion 
with our books since the era of the Beadle dime novels and the Horatio 
Alger thrillers, and there are few evenings before we go to bed, regard- 
less of the time, that we do not go to the library and switch on the 
light. It is then that we sense the deep and genuine meaning of life 
that is lost in everyday routine. One's books are not dogmatic or de- 
manding like one’s friends. They simply wait your call and, once hav- 
ing been consulted, open up broader and more revealing vistas. 

In the words of Clarence Day: 


The world of books 

Is the most remarkable creation of man 
Nothing else that he builds ever lasts 
Monuments fall 

Nations perish 

Civilizations grow old and die out 
And after an era of darkness 

New races build others 
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But in the world of books are volumes 

That have seen this happen again and again 
And yet live on 

Still young 

Still as fresh as the day they were written 
Still telling men’s hearts 

Of the hearts of men centuries dead. 

Perhaps this is why so many people are collectors of books. The 
collecting of books, contrary to popular belief, is not an activity limited 
to the wealthy. One can have in his library a first edition of Dickens 
for as little as six or seven dollars. Stevenson’s firsts can be had for six 
to ten dollars. In our own country, Emerson’s English Traits can be 
purchased for around six dollars, while his book Poems can be had for 
fifteen dollars. 

Book collecting can be just as exciting as one wishes to make it. 
Some collectors have their agents serving as scouts for certain books, 
and if these books are not easy to locate, this could in itself border on 
the exciting once the long-sought-for item shows up. We have secured 
some of our books through this method; however, to our way of think- 
ing, there are other means that are more intriguing. For instance, some 
of ‘te auctions we have attended in Chicago and New York have pro- 
vided rare experiences. But regardless of whether one has the money 
merely to sit down and write out a check for a first edition, a fore-edge 
painting, a fine binding or a signed copy or an association item, or an 
early book of some historical significance, the real joy that comes to 
most of us is in finding these books in out-of-the-way places. A couple 
of years ago, while following our custom whenever we find a spare 
moment of dropping into shops in Pittsburgh, we found a pristine copy 
of Edward Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster, a first issue of the first 
edition with the tinted frontispiece, in a shop on Fifth Avenue. Some 
time later, in another shop on the same interesting street, while rum- 
maging through a disorderly pile of books on the floor beneath a coun 
ter, we discovered Thomas Jefferson’s own copy of a book concerning 
all that was then known about the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
from their sources to their confluence. We were a little nervous after 
this discovery, and not wishing to disclose any particular anxiety, we 
included the book with four or five others and asked the shopkeeper 
his price for the lot. He picked up one of the lot and hefted it as if 
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weighing a pound of butter and said, “Well, a book’s a book. A dime 
apiece—fifty cents for the lot.” 

Of course, all antiques or articles of antiquity are not found in 
well-advertised shops, old furniture and junk shops, attics or basements. 
Many of our most interesting and cherished items, if you will indulge 
owner pride, have been obtained at auction sales. Going, going, gone! 
The voice of the auctioneer is a siren call from the humblest barnyard 
to the most sumptuous metropolitan galleries, says Alice Winchester, 
editor of Antiques Magazine. “It proclaims the transfer of ownership, 
by licensed procedure on a legal basis, of every sort of property from a 
tin-cup to a palace. It directs an exciting game of buy and sell that can 
never be matched in a shop.” Experiences at these sales, which include 
a number of very large estates, go back many years; we are merely men- 
tioning a few incidents to indicate the fascinating grip of such adventure. 

Auction-goers, by and large, comprise a group reflecting in the 
course of a given sale about every type of human reaction and emotion. 
There are those who attend only to observe and who have no intention 
to buy however great the bargain. There are those who come to buy 
and who usually know what they want and what they are buying. 
Most interesting, perhaps, are those who are beginning as auction- 
goers, and who wish to get their feet wet, so to speak. These folk quite 
likely suffer from a highly infectious malady known as “auction fever.” 
“The symptoms are a green glint in eye,” as one commentator has de- 
scribed it, “a hectic flush on the cheek, and grasping movements of 
the hands. It attacks the reason and causes acute stimulation of the 
competitive spirit. After the sale, the victim is likely to suffer from 
reaction manifested by a severe depression of the spirits and utter defla- 
tion of his pocket book.” 

Don't let this description discourage you, however, from sampling 
this fertile field, and remember all who have had the fun of buying at 
an auction, at one time or another, also went through the auction- 
fever phase. 

On one of the rare vacations we have had in the last twenty years 
or so, we learned that an important sale was scheduled to be held at 
Devlin Lake in Wisconsin, to dispose of the personal effects of the 
Jones Estate. This particular Jones family had held, during the gay 
nineties, the dubious honor of being the world’s foremost manufacturers 


of brass beds. Obviously, this had been a profitable enterprise, and the 
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effects were so numerous that the sale was scheduled to be held over a 
period covering ten sessions. We found it to be so inviting that we 
took in six of the sessions personally. The attendance was better than 
average since it was advertised that all of the remaining effects of 
President U. S. Grant would be in the sale including his Navajo rugs, 
his silk tapestries, his ceremonial swords, and other gifts he had re- 
ceived from various foreign royalties when he made his official trip 
around the world. The reason for the Grant items in the sale stemmed 
from the fact that Mr. Jones’ brother, who was postmaster-general under 
President McKinley, had eventually married Nellie Grant Sartoris. 

What makes such sales interesting and etches them in one’s mem- 
ory is that during the course of the sale the bidding at times gets a little 
slow, and with a great volume of items to be sold, an auctioneer who is 
approaching a relief period may be a little impatient. So it was at 
this sale and under such circumstance we secured the wedding dress 
of Nelly Grant Sartoris, who married Algernon Sartoris in the White 
House in 1874. She is one of the two top-liner brides to be married in 
the White House, the other being, as most of you know, Alice Roose- 
velt. Both weddings were high-water marks in the social history of 
Washington. While there were around two hundred persons attending 
this particular session of the auction, those who had their eye on the 
beautiful wedding gown were just a little slow on the draw, so to speak, 
or the auctioneer was overly tired, and we secured Nelly Grant's gown 
for the attractive figure of twenty-one dollars. I should say, however, 
that the auctioneer in knocking down the item to me cried out, “Stolen 
by Mr. M.,” rather than, “Sold to Mr. M.,” his usual speech. 

Another auction adventure, of the hundreds we have enjoyed, 
stands out in my mind as descriptive of the breaks that come to those 
who are patient. This one was at Michigan City, Indiana, and involved 
the dispersal of the effects of an experienced collector. The sale was a 
six-session affair, and while it comprised only a third of the estate, yet 
some 3,500 items were sold. For the purpose only of acquainting you 
with a most unusual collection, I may add that there were in this sale 
450 monk robes which the owner, who had been a world traveler, was 
in the process of completing. The task had brought together practically 
every ecclesiastical garb worn by the holy men of almost every country 
on the face of the globe. 

I came to this sale on the third evening session, and while the 
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place was crowded on the lower floor of the large family residence, I 
made a hurried reconnaissance of the upper floors and had about con- 
cluded there was little to capture my interest. Then, in glancing up as 
I descended the stairs, I noted hanging on the wall in the stair well 
a perfectly gorgeous antique pictorial prayer rug of Tabriz origin. The 
pictorial feature showed three likenesses of the royal lineage with the 
name of each woven into the design. 

Later I asked that the item be “put up,” which courtesy is usually 
extended, and, fortunately for me, the several antique dealers attending 
the sale were out on the front porch smoking cigarettes when the 
Tabriz came up, and we virtually stole it for $62.50. That same eve- 
ning two dealers offered to outbid each other in giving me a profit 
vet I rejected $275 from one of them and another offer of $600 the 
following day. 

It was in the Chicago home of a bachelor barrister, whose collec- 
tion had long before outgrown his nine-room apartment, that we 
acquired a number of items of real interest. This man had more of a 
mania for buying than appreciation for the items he bought, although 
he was well informed as to the quality of his purchases. He had put 
his collection together with items from every part of the world, and his 
china, glass, and crystal ware, although large in volume, was still an 
insignificant part of his total collection. It was at one of these sessions 
that two original Hogarths, which I have in my possession and prize 
very highly, came up. They apparently had been overlooked by even 
the connoisseurs since they were hung in the butler’s pantry. Again, I 
was a little late in arriving that evening, having been detained at the 
office, but these items had been bid in for me to my lasting pleasure, 
by my associate, Mr. Wyndham, who besides being a collector in his 
own right frequently aids me in preserving anonymity at auction sales. 
Now there are perhaps less than a dozen known original Hogarths in 
America, yet the aforementioned choice pair, framed and in almost 
pristine condition, cost the unbelievably low figure of nineteen dollars. 

Every item that this gentleman possessed was disposed of at his 
three-day sale of six sessions, the sale grossing some $40,000, and he 
indicated that this was the end of collecting so far as he was con- 
cerned. About a month later, while we were attending another auction 
in Chicago, several pieces of Chelsea were sold, and as the auctioneer 
closed the sale we were not surprised to hear him mention the name 
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of the barrister as the purchaser. He was one of those persons who 
could quit smoking at will, diet, perhaps also at will, forego certain 
pleasures, but quit collecting—never! 

Collecting through this means can be a pleasure for many of us 
but for some it can become a disease and a mania. We knew a couple 
in the midwest, whom we shall refer to as Mr. and Mrs. “X,” who 
never missed any of the major auctions and only a few of the weekly 
auctions held by the various galleries. This couple had both been 
married previously to others; however, the present union was reputed 
to have brought together the lady’s four million dollars and the gentle- 
man’s seven million dollars—a tidy backlog with which to indulge one’s 
collecting instincts. Madam “X” was an utterly ruthless operator, albeit 
a pet of the auctioneer fraternity since she paid any price necessary to 
achieve ownership. However, being rather generally despised by the 
crowd who could not compete, she usually was forced to pay more 
than a fair price by one or another customer who would run the bid 
up and up. This couple bought everything under the sun but frequently 
concentrated heavily on one particular item. Mr. “X” crossed over 
about ten years ago, but of course left his possessions behind, and while 
he had been known during his lifetime as the husband of Mrs. “X,” I 
came, in ten years of auction-room acquaintance, to be quite interested 
in him as an individual—as one does in someone who has suffered 
more than is rightly his share. Mrs. “X” passed on about three vears 
ago and likewise she took no material things with her but left behind 
a record of inventory that is unique. Her possessions filled her large 
warehouse, and, indicative of the extent of her queer ideas, she had, 
for examples, 125 grand pianos, 100 grandfather clocks, 175 fur coats, 
and dozens and dozens of other items multiplied in similar proportion. 

One of my auctioneer friends whom she trusted told me that he 
had known Madam “X” for twenty years and had been in her large 
home enough times to know that every piece of furniture in the house 
was covered all the time with sheets or dust covers and that the rugs, 
which were several layers deep, were also covered with protecting cov- 
ers. The trustee of the estate really had a field day of excitement since 
he unearthed almost a peck of unset diamonds and a large number of 
wedding presents that had remained unopened since the date of her 
first marriage. My friend also told me that one of her numerous trunks 
of somewhat ancient vintage had been cleared of some French finery 
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and was about to be discarded when someone observed that its depth 
was not equal to its height. On breaking it up, a false bottom was 
found, beneath which had been concealed several dozen pieces of fine 
antique jewelry, many set with diamonds, and some seven thousand 
dollars in cash. This leads to some interesting conjecture, knowing her 
buying habits—namely—did Madam “X” hide this fifteen-thousand-dol- 
lar hoard and forget about it, or did she buy a trunk that contained it and 
never know about its secret contents? 

Your committee invited me to speak of adventuring and before 
leaving the late Madam “X” I will mention just one of a half dozen 
run-ins I personally had with this bewildered female. At one particular 
sale there was a collection of perhaps fifty old-fashioned lacey valentines 
that a friend of ours had asked me to purchase for him if it were pos- 
sible to do so at a reasonable figure. During the course of the bidding, 
we found ourselves pitted against Mrs. “X.” We knew that our friend 
would not view it as reasonable if the cost exceeded ten dollars; how- 
“X,” who was sit- 
ting directly behind me, also bidding on the valentines, punched me 
sharply on the small of my back with hes cane. This must have brought 
out the animal in me for we ran the bidding up to thirty-five daliens, 
realizing that merely for the pleasure of it, we would personally take 
care of the difference. Madam “X” promptly jumped the bid to fifty 
dollars and the item was knocked down by the auctioneer, and for my 
momentary pleasure I promptly received another brisk punch with 
the cane. 

The adventure side of these remarks would not be complete were 
I to omit reference to another auction room acquaintance 


ever, when my bid had reached eight dollars, Mrs. 


a maiden 





lady who at one time was a national tennis champion of the United 
States. During the ten years or so that I observed her auction-room 
operation, she spent upward of four hundred thousand dollars, and I 
am fearful that her pleasure was motivated purely by the desire to 
possess. This lady distrusted the male of the species and protected her 
desire to be alone with two Great Danes who roamed the yard of her 
three-story, 25-room house on the south side of Chicago where she 
lived in seclusion with a 75-year-old servant. Eventually, this rather 
frail and timid lady passed to her reward and her possessions were so 
numerous that the executor concluded to sell the effects at private sale. 
The disposal required more than two years and grossed in the neighbor- 
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hood of $258,000. It was supervised by the two nurses who had at- 
tended the lady in her last illness. It would have been impossible to 
have moved the effects in fifty large vans as every room from the base- 
ment to the attic was filled to the ceiling and half of the items still car- 
ried an auctioneer’s tag. To mention a iw items, there was a priceless 
collection of 115 cov exlets: a collection of 750 samplers dating back to 
1738; 175 oil paintings such as Corots, Rosa Bonheurs, Blakelocks, Con- 

stables and Vining Smiths; 75 bronzes, most of which were important; 
8 melodeons; 5 pianos, 10 radios; 15,000 books, many of which were 
high spots in pristine condition; three steel safes full of stamp collec- 
tions; silver; jewelry; limited editions of etchings piled up three feet 
high like old newspapers; dozens of packages of bone china dinner 
plates of the $375-per-dozen variety purchased at Marshall Field’s and 
never opened; and antique furniture and bric-a-brac of every descrip- 
tion. There were at least three van loads of the finest china—Dresden, 
Meissen, Coalport, Worcester, Doulton, Staffordshire, and Royal Vienna. 

In an old secretary were thousands of old letters still in their 
envelopes into some 150 of which paper money had been slipped and 
forgotten. This hoard totaled some eighteen hundred dollars. The 
lady’s bathroom was furnished in knotty pine beaded ceiling material. 
Some of the knots were removable and in the space behind several of 
them were found numerous tobacco sacks containing an important coin 
collection including several scarce gold items. 

How do I know all this? Just that I got a break early in the game. 
I heard that the lady had crossed over and, knowing her buying habits, 
I felt sure that her estate would be a collectors’ gold mine. So I knocked 
on the door of the residence and talked my way inside and learned 
that I was the second outside party to get past the storm doors. Further, 
since it had been decided no one would be admitted who was not 
vouched for, I learned the executor’s name and arranged to meet him 
and provide proper references. Once this was done I had the run of 
the place and shortly thereafter was requested by the executor to act as 
advisor to the attendants in the matter of pricing in cases where other 
purchasers sought reductions from the appraisers’ figures. It was proper 
and expedient to the dispersal problem, it being understood that most 
collectors strive for reductions from any price marking. 

This experience was truly a great adventure, since the appraisal 
firm had done only a cursory job and literally thousands of items were 
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first handled or discovered by this subscriber. The garage was bigger 
than most 12-room houses, and among many other things had in it ten 
automobiles and a fine horse-drawn carriage. Many priceless items 
were found here in rough storage. 

One of the items from this garage gold mine that now delights 
your speaker is a grand wood carving of two eagles. This is particu- 
larly so because much of the history of a given section of the country or 
even our national history may be found in wood carvings, just as the 
history of glassmaking in America can be found in a cruet or other 
glass collection. The Chinese and the Japanese, as well as the Bavarian 
Germans, have produced outstanding work. Of course, wood carving 
goes back into antiquity. 

A particularly interesting American wood carver was a fellow by 
the name of Schimmel who lived around the Lancaster-York area of 
Pennsylvania. Schimmel was a shiftless sort of individual, yet he had a 
romantic twist. He had a habit of dropping in on the farmers and 
working perhaps a few days at one house and a few days at another for 
his keep. In his leisure, as well as when he was housed in the local jail 
during winter as a vagrant and at his own request, he carved animals, 
birds, ‘and, occasionally, religious subjects, which he gave to the families 
as a token of his appreciation. Occasionally he sold a piece. The ac- 
cumulation in the attics around that section was quite extensive. 

About twenty years ago, a certain dealer in that area, whose back- 
ground is even more interesting than that of Schimmel, picked up two 
wood carvings by Schimmel about which neither he nor the owner 
knew anything. He hardly knew how to price the items and sold one 
of the carvings a few weeks later to a gentleman from Cleveland for 
five dollars. About a month later, the Clevelander dropped in and pur- 
chased the other item, whereupon our dealer friend started a search for 
more of the carvings and located a half dozen or so, one of which was 
later sold to Mr. George S. McKearin, the author of various antique 
books and perhaps the outstanding collector of glass in this country. 
Through McKearin, an article was written in the New York Times re- 
garding Schimmel and his work, and immediately the rush was on, 
until even the more ordinary Schimmel carvings were bringing any- 
where from fifty to seventy-five dollars. Some of Schimmel’s work 
was noted for its tinting and it has been impossible to determine pre- 
cisely what process was used. My eagle carving is unmistakably by 
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Schimmel in that the wings have a peculiar drooping effect which has 
not been found in any other carvings of eagles before or since, and twice 
seventy-five dollars will not buy it. 

Of course, one of the joys in collecting is in sharing. We have 
seldom taken a trip anywhere that we did not pick up some item des- 
tined ultimately for a gift addition to the collection of some fellow col- 
lector of Americana. We also get joy in functioning as scouts. Recently, 
while on a trip in southern West Virginia, we saw a sewing machine 
mechanical bank. The price was too much to make it an appropriate 
gift to a friend of ours who had been looking for this number for sev- 
eral years to round out his collection of a hundred or so mechanical 
banks. We sent him a wire and he asked us to pick it up for him. 

Many of us, especially those of us in the business and professional 
world, are under considerable tension, and as we have already men- 
tioned, there is nothing as relaxing as losing oneself in his hobby or 
avocation. Not so long ago, we recognized this tension in a certain 
friend of ours and advised that he interest himself in some hobby. We 
had been showing him many items in our collection, and while he was 
greatly interested in the subject from our standpoint, he did not respond 
to our suggestion that he take unto himself a hobby. A few moments 
later, we picked up a hatpin, and while toying with it, suggested that 
perhaps a collection of hatpins would serve as an outlet. Whereupon we 
told him of a woman we once knew in Rockford, Illinois, who collected 
hatpins, and went about this so assiduously that she had gotten together 
a collection somewhere around five thousand. In fact, she had become 
so well-known through her search that she was often referred to outside 
her own community as “Hatpin Hattie.” 

Still no interest—so we dismissed the subject and went on to some- 
thing else. A few evenings later, while working in our shop at home, 
we had cleaned three or four hatpins with a new magic fluid known as 
dip-away—no commercial intended. In looking for an object into which 
I might stick the hatpins, we selected an unusually large sponge which 
I had bought somewhere in a moment of weakness, but which was 
eighteen inches or so in diameter, by eight or nine inches thick. This 
proved to be an ideal support and every evening for the next week or 
so, we added a few pins from a supply of our own, which I had bought 
here and there thinking that some day I might want to start someone 
in a new hobby. Now seemed to be that time and we presented them 
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to our friend with the suggestion that this might serve as a starter for 
him. He protested that he didn’t wish to take the items from us, but 
we urged him to borrow them and determine for himself that the dis- 
play would become a conversational piece and soon he would have many 
helpers in building a worth-while collection. In the end I proved per- 
suasive and he carried away the sponge and the pins. Within three 
weeks “operations hatpin” was in full swing; many additions of fine 
quality were gratuitously added by his friends; and the future is bright 
with promise that our friend will give Hatpin Hattie keen competition 
in maintaining her crown. 

The avocations that we have discussed this evening, whether col- 
lecting books or view-plates, penny banks or costumes, are, of course, 
available to all individuals, regardless of occupation, wealth, or any of 
the limitations that some people believe to be inherent in acquiring a 
collection. For example, you may have noticed in one of the local 
newspapers several Sundays ago two accounts of two Pittsburghers and 
their separate collections. One of the articles told of a retired employee 
of one of our local industries and his collection of more than three hun- 
dred pocketknives from twenty-five foreign countries. 

It seems he began his collection because, as an immigrant from 
Poland, he had always been impressed with the hobbies of Americans, 
particularly the stamp collection of a former president. His two sons, 
furthermore, collected autographed pictures of famous people, his 
daughter collected figurines, and his wife had begun a collection of 
dolls. Feeling somewhat out of place in the midst of all this, he hit 
upon collecting pocketknives, obtaining many of them from friends. 
In fact, he related in the article that one very obliging friend soaked 
some new knives in salt brine, since he had been told he was collecting 
“old knives.” 

This man’s collection has kept him busy for fifteen years and he 
has gathered so much information on the uses and history of knives 
that he now finds relaxation and occupation by lecturing on knives to 
various groups in this area, including in his talks, we might add, a little 
verse which reads: 

To own a good knife 

Is like choosing a wife. 
If the temper is right, 

It’s the joy of a life. 
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The other article described the avocation of another local citizen 
who collects toy soldiers—a hobby, incidentally, that is enjoyed also by 
Winston Churchill. Our Pittsburgh collector has acquired some three 
thousand toy soldiers. His troops represent many nations, including our 
own Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines, and British soldiers from 
the time of Cromwell until the present. 

These are not isolated cases, but are typical of the way individuals 
from all walks of life are becoming collectors of countless items to help 
them ease the tensions so prevalent in these times. It is our observation 
that the need for after-hours relaxation is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant as modern business problems exact more and more of one’s mental 
capacities. We are confronted also with the complexities of our national 
affairs, our strained international relations, and the demands of com- 
munity responsibilities. 

It has seemed to us that, surrounded by all of this, one needs a 
variety of hobbies—a variety of personally chosen diversions to turn to 
at the conclusion of the day’s activities. Only in this manner can a 
person vary his interests to fit the degree of relaxation he needs—turn- 
ing one evening to his books, if that is the mood that suits him; or per- 
haps to the pleasures of his stamp collection; or the charm of his cloi- 
sonne; or his pressed glass; or his wood shop; or any one of the many 
items we have discussed. A different form of mental gymnastics is re- 
quired in handling every different hobby, and when one so varies his 
interests as to provide a number of outlets, he will not want for a means 
of repairing the damage wrought by the wear and tear of normal life. 

Beyond this, our own business has brought us into close contact 
with numerous individuals as they approach the time of their retire- 
ment from the business world and even after they have been retired for 
some time. All too frequently we have seen these individuals enter 
this stage in life with no hobbies, no outside interests at all that could 
be of value to them in readjusting to the new routine of retirement. 
Just recently, we assisted an elderly man in obtaining employment. Un- 
fortunately, he, like many others, had entered retirement with abso 
lutely no interests—not even in reading. This fellow brought out that 
neither he nor his wife of forty-five years of wedded life had too much 
trouble until he retired. But after retiring, it became apparent he had 
to keep out of the house as many hours per day as had been his prac 
tice when he worked because his wife just would not have him around. 
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He had no specific interests and did not like the museum emphasis on 
age, and having no other place to go, he had been walking the streets 
aimlessly but could no longer do this since his feet had gone back on him. 

We saw this man a week after he had put on the work-harness 
again, and he appeared twenty years younger. I inquired as to his wife 
and he replied: “I am going to keep on working.” 

As some of you may know, we recently became associated with a 
new community project, the Committee on Aging, of the Health and 
Welfare Federation of Allegheny County. The growing experience 
which we are gaining through this activity has serv ed to strengthen our 
already strong belief that hobbies, frequently translated into practical 
pursuits, can be a major factor in preparing every individual to meet 
the problems that face the retired person in our society. 

We mention this in closing for a particular reason. We like to feel 
that on occasions such as this, or even during moments of conversation, 
perhaps some chance remark of ours, some relating of our own interest 
in a particular activity, may help someone else to find a subject that 
will so captivate his mind and energies that one more individual will 
be able to face with confidence that period when each of us must retire 
from his lifetime activities. 

And so, as mentioned earlier, we try never to pass up an oppor- 
tunity to mention this subject. We realize, of course, that most of 
vou here this evening already have recognized the importance of hob- 
bies and are deeply involved in some pursuit that affords you many 
fascinating hours of relaxation. It is hoped, however, that our remarks 
may stimulate your thoughts, to the end that some of you here may 
uncover numerous practical avocations which we, in turn, could pass 
along to the older members of our Allegheny County community. 
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IV. The Whiskey Insurrection 


— returned from the Illinois country in the summer of 1794 
to find his neighbors flirting with rebellion. Since he returned 
through Kentucky and by way of Fayette County, he could hardly have 
been unprepared for the conditions he found at home. At any rate, 
the hostility of the western country to a federal excise tax on whiskey 
had been developing for several years. 

Within a few days of Lucas’ arrival, on the twelfth or thirteenth 
of July, Hugh Henry Brackenridge paid him a visit. “A miscellany of 
news [was] “reciprocally g given” between the two friends, who had not 
seen each other for more than a year. Lucas described the separatist 
agitation he had witnessed in Kentucky, while Brackenridge outlined 
the situation in Western Pennsylvania. Brackenridge expressed strong 
disapproval of the Kentucky radicals—with well-grounded premonitions, 
no doubt, about conditions in Western Pennsylvania.! 

The storm broke within a few days. Angry farmers fired on a 
United States marshal serving summons on recalcitrant distillers. By 
the next day, an irregular body of rural militia was attacking the home 
of the Federalist excise collector, John Neville. The home was burned 
only after one of the attackers had been killed.? Shortly thereafter, the 
radicals began to realize the danger of their position. If they turned 
back, they wall be in danger of severe punishment; if they pressed 
ahead in defiance of the federal authority, they would need to involve 
the entire area in their cause if they were to succeed. To plot a course 
of action, a meeting was called at the Mingo Creek meetinghouse in 
Washington County. 

1 Lucas affidavit, in H. H. Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrec- 
tion ...in 1794, 3:106. 

2 Leland D. Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Up- 
rising, 113-120 (Pittsburgh, 1939). Because the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion has been treated at length by competent scholars in recent years, 
only such details will be repeated here as are essential to an under- 
standing of the role that Lucas played. For a concise account, see 
Russell J. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 126-131 
(Pittsburgh, 1938). For the most recent observations on one aspect 


of the uprising, see Alfred P. James, “A Political Interpretation of 
the Whiskey Rebellion,” ante, 33:90-101 (September-December, 1950). 
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It was at this juncture that a new development took place, one that 
was to be decisive in the course of the insurrection. Responsible men 
in the area, now fully aware of the extent of the disaffection among 
the farmers, realized that they must join the popular movement in 
order to lead it back to safer grounds. This, the moderates were able to 
do eventually, although not without many moments of anxiety and 
even danger. 

Not unnaturally, the man pushed forward for unofficial leadership 
in the undertaking was Brackenridge. As a quick-witted and agile 
tongued lawver with democratic leanings, he was a natural choice, 
although many others shared the role to a greater or lesser degree.? It 
was as a prominent member of this group of moderates that Lucas par- 
ticipated in the ensuing events. 

Brackenridge attended the Mingo Creek meeting in order to try to 
moderate its tone. Shortly thereafter, he sought out Lucas to apprise 
him of the events and to outline the strategy of the moderates. The 
plan as described to Lucas was to try to “defeat any violent measures.” 
At the same time, Brackenridge expressed considerable alarm at the 

serious turn” that the Mingo Creek meeting had taken.* 

Aside from violent but vague fulminations, the Mingo Creek 
meeting had postponed further action until a more representative body, 
comprising delegates from every township in the excise collection dis- 
trict anowe as the Fourth Survey, could meet. This meeting was to 
take place at Parkinson’s Ferry on the Monongahela on August 14. 

In the meantime, however, the more militant leaders of the west- 
erners took things into their own hands. In order to ascertain if the 
citizens of Pittsburgh—the local Federalist stronghold—were sending 
information to the national government, a party of radicals robbed the 
mail. The surmise of the radical party was correct; several hostile per- 
sons in Pittsburgh were uncovered by the move. Thereupon, the ex 
tremists, led by David Bradford and others, issued a call for the militia 
of the Fourth Survey to assemble at Braddock’s Field several miles east 
of Pittsburgh. The plan was to march on Pittsburgh, seize the offend- 
ing letter writers in order to jail them, and at the same time seize the 
government arsen al at Fort F ayette in the city. 

It seems highly probable that Lucas was at Braddock’s Field. He 


3 Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels, 129-136. 


4 Lucas affidavit in Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection, 
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would have gone in his capacity as a militiaman, if for no other reason 
—even the Pittsburgh militia found it expedient to turn out. The Brad- 
dock’s Field muster, high point of the disorders, finally subsided with no 
more damage than a burned barn, although no little skill on the part of 
the moderates was expended before the danger to Pittsburgh was past. 

About this time, Brackenridge, both to put himself in a good light 
and to apprise the federal government of conditions in the area in the 
hope of steering the executive away from too harsh a course, wrote to 
Tench Coxe, the federal revenue commissioner. Because Brackenridge 
feared the extremists might again intercept the mail, he couched the 
letter in radical terms. Perhaps for this reason, he explained the nature 
of the letter to Lucas. Brackenridge already apprehended his own trial 
for treason and, as a good lawyer, was lining up his witnesses. When 
Coxe’s reply indicated that Brackenridge’s equivocal language had been 
misunderstood, Brackenridge again hastened to Lucas to discuss the 
situation. Lucas afterwards warmly defended Brackenridge’s conduct. 
Brackenridge’s warning to Coxe that the rebels might march eastward 
if provoked, declared Lucas, was not without foundation. He wrote: 
“The discontent that had prevailed through the minds of a considerable 
number of people, in the Counties of Bedford, Cumberland, Franklin, 
Northumberland, and in some parts of Maryland &c. this deponent is 
at present fully persuaded, had the leaders of the insurgents thought 
of such measures, and given execution to it . . . might have been lit- 
erally a fact, and considers that the hint Mr. Brackenridge had so justly 
given of the impending danger . . . must have been of a great use to 
the executive, if justly appreciated.”® 

One suspects that Lucas exaggerated a bit in the interests of per- 
sonal and political friendship—and, indirectly, in exculpation of his 
own actions. 

As the Parkinson’s Ferry meeting approached, the moderates 
throughout the western counties worked to pack the meeting with their 
delegates and thus to head off the fire-eaters who hoped to swing the 
meeting to open military hostility. The delegation elected in Pittsburgh 
was made up of Brac kenridge, Lucas, Lucas’ good friend and fellow 
Frenchman Pierre Audrain, General John Wilkins, and George Wal 


5 Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels, 137-139, 145-164. 


6 Lucas affidavit in Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection, 
3:108-109; Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels, 170-171. 
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lace.? Before the meeting, Lucas and Brackenridge put their heads to- 
gether over a moderate resolution the Pittsburgh delegation hoped to 
put forward. The resolution proposed that the western Pennsylvanians 
should obey the laws generally if only the President would suspend the 
excise tax. A few minutes later, word arrived that the President had 
already sent commissioners. Therefore, the resolution was not intro- 
duced.$ 

At the meeting, Brackenridge by indirection and Gallatin by can- 
dor and blunt reason opposed the violent party. Finally, a standing 
committee was chosen by the convention to make policy for the western 
counties. A later meeting would review the situation at Brownsville. 
Lucas was chosen a member of the standing committee. The standing 
committee then selected three delegates from each county to comprise 
a conference committee to deal with the federal and Pennsylvania com- 
missioners. Again, Lucas was chosen.° 

The conference committee, made up as it was predominantly of 
moderates, quickly agreed to recommend acceptance of the terms pro- 
posed by the federal and state commissioners. It was undoubtedly at 
these meetings that Lucas first met Thomas McKean, then chief justice 
of the state supreme court and a Pennsylvania commissioner. Later, 
McKean, as the first Republican governor of the state, was to appoint 
the erstwhile “insurgent” commissioner, Lucas, to the bench. 

The terms accepted by the conference committee of the western- 
ers still had to be approved by the standing committee. The meeting to 
hear the report of the conference committee took place at Brownsville 
on August 28.!° Lucas and Brackenridge rode off together to that con- 
clave, not at all heartened by the liberty poles which the extremists had 
erected along the way at frequent intervals. 

As feared, the report of the conference committee was sullenly 
received. In order to let tempers cool, the moderates fought for and 
won adjournment of the meeting until the next day, when the report 
would be voted upon. The conference recessed with tempers none too 


7 Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection, 3:181-182; Bald- 
win, Whiskey Rebels, 173. 
° ta aan affidavit in Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection, 

9 Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels, 176-182; Pennsylvania Archives, 
second series, 4:182, 186, 161. 

10 Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels, 191, 194. 
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sweet. The obscure and often nameless men who were the backbone of 
the radical party could not stand up to the oratory and tactical maneu- 
vering of the lawyers, clergymen, and politicians arrayed against them. 
However, more than once in the preceding weeks, they had made up 
for these deficiencies through the force of numbers violently applied. 
With this possibility very much in mind, Brackenridge and Lucas re- 
treated across the river for the night, “to be out of the way, if, in con- 
sequence of dissatisfaction with our report, any personal violence, to 
the committee of twelve . . . should be meditated; a thing which I 
thought not at all improbable,” to quote Brackenridge. Gallatin, also, he 
tells us, “was not without apprehensions, and he had reason.” Lucas and 
Brackenridge spent the evening discussing the next day’s vote—and 
the night’s peril—with “anxiety and dissatisfaction.” 

Before the session on the second day opened, Gallatin, Bracken- 
ridge, and Lucas conferred together on strategy. It was finally agreed 
that Gallatin would speak first for the moderate camp and Bracken- 
ridge would then reinforce Gallatin’s arguments. The plan was followed 
successfully. The level-headed men carried the day and the insurrec- 
tion—but not the consequent unpleasantness of the arrival from the 
east of a federal army—was virtually at an end.!! 

The account above has pointed out primarily Lucas’ collaboration 
with Brackenridge. Since that gentleman was the chief chronicler of 
the events, more is known about his actions and his associates than is 
known of some of the other participants. 

However, Lucas was apparently also working with Gallatin 
throughout the anxious months. William Denny, a neighbor of Lucas, 
remembers Gallatin stopping at the Lucas farm to discuss resolutions 
adopted at one of the many “conventions” of the period—which one is 
not clear. Of the resolutions, Lucas declared: “In my opinion, they 
are too strong.” 

“I think so, too,” replied Gallatin. “It was not my fault that they 
are so.”12 

In fact, the role of Lucas throughout close!y paralleled that of 
Gallatin,'3 although Lucas was, of course, less prominent. His sympa- 


11 Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection, 1:110, and Lucas 
affidavit, 3:107. 

12 Ebenezer Denny, Military Journal, 23 (Philadelphia, 1859). 

13 For an appraisal of the role of Gallatin, see Russell J. Ferguson, 
“Albert Gallatin, Western Pennsylvania Politician,” ante, 16:183-195 
(August, 1933). 
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thies were with the West, but, like Gallatin, he stopped short of uncon- 
stitutional resistance and gave what proved to be wise counsel. At the 
same time, Lucas apparently escaped the suspicion that Brackenridge 
earned through his complex and devious role.!* 

Denny summed the situation up very well. “It was well known,” 
he wrote, “that Lucas, as well as Gallatin, was identified with the popu- 
lar cause . . . at the same time, neither he nor Gallatin were in favor 
of extreme measures.”!5 It was a reputation destined to serve both men 


in good stead politically. 
V. Speculator versus Squatter 


Lucas spent the better part of the next year of 1795 on another 
trading voyage to the West, described in an earlier chapter. As the new 
vear of 1796 began, Lucas plunged into that most vital and perennial 
of all western questions—the land problem. In one form or another, 
his future political career was linked to this interest. 

Until 1792, the part of Pennsylvania north and west of Pittsburgh 
was almost completely unsettled. This area was bounded by the Ohio 
on the south and by the Allegheny River and Conewango Creek on 
the east.!© On April 3, 1792, the Pennsylvania legislature enacted a 
law which opened up the area to settlement.!7 The law provided for 
sale either to eastern investors or to western settlers. Further, it was 


14 An instructive comment on both Brackenridge’s book and 
Brackenridge himself is found in the draft of a letter, in the Lucas 
Papers, that Lucas wrote to Gallatin but apparently never sent. Lucas 
wrote: “He asked me on a certain day if I had heard you [give?] an 
opinion on the merits of his book intitled [sic] Incidents on [sic] the 
Western Insurrection. I answered him I had heard you say that he 
had represented your own conduct in such a manner as to be very 
satisfactory to you but that he had laboured hard to make it appear 
that himself had acted with more art than candour throughout the 
whole of this incidents [sic] which could but create a general distrust 
of him in the minds of the people, to which he replyed [sic], in writ- 
ing this book I had the government in view and not the people.” 

15 Denny, Military Journal, 23. 

16 Robert N. Hale, “The Pennsylvania Population Company,” an 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1950, p. 
15. The recent historical literature on this area and period is ex- 
tensive. The chief works on the subject of the land question in 
northwestern Pennsylvania are the one cited above and Paul D. 
Evans, The Holland Land Company (Buffalo, 1924). Both authors 
used extensive manuscript material not available locally. A concise 
account is to be found in Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania 
Politics, 140-141, 159-160, 181-185. 

17 James Dunlop, comp., The General Laws of Pennsylvania from 
the Year 1700 to Oct. 1852, 186-190 (Philadelphia, 1853). 
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drawn in such a way as to lead both speculators and settlers to acquire 
title to the same land, or, at the least, to acquire some claim to title. 
That speculators could acquire any land at all was a defeat for the small- 
holding settlers of the western part of the state, who hoped the land 
would be reserved for actual settlers only. The inevitable result of the 
legislation was voluminous, bitter, and long-lasting litigation in the 
courts. As a concession to the West, it was provided that each tract of 
424 acres had to be actually settled upon and improved within two 
years of the date of the warrant.!8 

Immediately upon the enactment of the law, eastern speculators 
and foreign investors began to buy up warrants for over a million acres. 
These speculators were speedily organized into two large companies, 
the Holland Land Company and the Pennsylvania Population Com- 
pany.!9 The land companies must have realized from the start that 
they would not be able to comply with the law. They held more land 
than could possibly be settled upon and improved within the two years 
prescribed by law. After two years, unentered land would be forfeited 
and put back on the market. Settlement, however, was somewhat haz- 
ardous in 1792. The Indian federation under Little Turtle was in its 
ascendancy and the borderland, which included northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, was subject to savage raids.?° 

This situation was to prove a boon to the land companies. The act 
of April 3, 1792, provided that the requirement of settlement within a 
two-year period was inoperative in the event settlement was 4? 
through force of arms of the enemies of the United States.2!_ Thus, the 
Indian danger provided an excuse for the companies to ie on to 
their titles. 


gu 


Despite the Indian danger, settlers did remain in the area through- 
out the period at Franklin and Mead’s settlements. Many more entered 
the area long enough to select a location and build a cabin.2? In 1794 
Wavne defeated the Indian federation, and with the ratification of the 
resultant Treaty of Greenville late in 1795, settlers began to pour into 


18 Walter J. McClintock, “Title Difficulties of the Holland Land 
Company in Northwestern Pennsylvania,” ante, 21:124-125 (June, 
1938) ; Dunlop, General Laws of Pennsylvania, 190. 
19 Hale, “Pennsylvania Population Company,” 27-30. 
) 20 Frederic L. Paxson, History oj the American Frontier, 1763-1893, 
74-78 (Boston, 1924). 
21 Dunlop, General Laws of Pennsylvania, 190. 


a McClintock, “Title Difficulties of the Holland Land Company,” 
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the area. Within a few months, these settlers numbered in the thou- 
sands. As these land-hungry frontiersmen read the law, the companies 
had already forfeited their lands.?3 

In the meantime, the political spokesmen of the western part of 
the state fought the land companies by whatever means they could. 
Gallatin was one who took up the struggle. On April 1, 1794, John 
Nicholson of the Population Company wrote fellow stockholder John 
Hoge about Gallatin that “that troublesome fellow hath been endeavor- 
ing to raise difficulties.” In 1795, the people of Westmoreland County 
protested to the legislature over the land policy.?* 

The western cause seems to have triumphed even in the federalist 
breast of Alexander Addison. He seems to have been won over more 
out of consideration for public order than for the rights of settlers. On 
February 3, he wrote Governor Mifflin that squatters were moving 
onto the unsold part of the reserved tract at the mouth of Beaver Creek 
and suggested that a quick public sale on the site should be considered 
to avoid lawlessness. On March 11, 1796, he urged such a sale and 
the immediate establishment of local government in the area. He 
wrote: “The idea of a new county ought to be fixed and prosecuted as 
soon as possible. I dread the consequences of the flood of mad people 
who have gone over the Allegheny and Ohio to make settlements. Their 
number is inconceivable, and they will perhaps be dangerous unless 
law can be brought in among them.?° 

Among this “flood of mad people” was John Lucas. He had pur- 
chased rights to a tract of land on Beaver Dam Run?¢ from one John 
Wolf. Wolf had already begun improvements on the land. Late in 
February in 1796, together with Robert and William Oldham and 
Jacob Shroat, Lucas went to the tract. He finished a cabin begun by 
Wolf and stayed in it for a short period. Leaving his tools in his cabin, 
he left the property to get provisions, after declaring his intention to 
return and continue residence. In the meantime, apparently, an agent 

23 Hale, “Pennsylvania Population Company,” 75-76. 

24 Gallatin to Badollet, February 22, 1792, in Henry Adams, Life of 
Albert Gallatin, 91 (Philadelphia, 1879); Nicholson to Hay, April 1, 
1794, in Hale, “Pennsylvania Population Company,” 73; Pennsyl- 
vania, Senate Journal, 1794-95, 116. 

25 Addison to Mifflin, February 3 and March 11, 1796, transcripts in 
Lucas Papers. 

26 Apparently a tributary of the Beaver River. No Beaver Dam 


Run appears on contemporary maps or on earlier maps consulted by 
the author. 
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of one of the land companies entered, or re-entered, the land.?’ 

Perhaps it was Lucas’ new found status as a settler on the edge of 
the Indian country that prompted him at this time to support the Jay 
treaty. Gallatin, the district’s representative in Congress, was opposing 
the treaty on constitutional grounds, as the executive in concluding the 
treaty had obligated the House of Representatives to make an appro- 
priation. Gallatin felt the executive was intruding on the rights of 
the legislature.?8 

Addison and Brackenridge, however, were for the treaty. Through 
their efforts, the grand jury of Allegheny County had petitioned Galla- 
tin to give up his opposition. Addison wrote a defense of the treaty, 
which he sent to Brackenridge for criticism. Brackenridge found most 
powerful the argument that the treaty would decrease the Indian dan- 
ger. He showed the article to another partisan of the treaty, who, of 
course, approved. 

Proof of the persuasiveness of the article, however, came from its 
effect on an opponent. “But John Lucas has read it,” Brackenridge 
wrote Addison, “and though before thoroughly attached to Gallatin’s 
opinion having read his speech, and now gives it up, and acknowledges 
himself a convert.”29 

The incident throws light on several matters. That Brackenridge, 
Lucas, and Addison should find themselves on the same side of a ques- 
tion shows that party lines were not yet tightly drawn. Further, the 
activity of Brackenridge in this matter negates the assertion that Brack- 
enridge went into political retirement between 1794 and 1798.39 “I 
wish to undermine Gallatin,” wrote Brackenridge at that time, “and 
get into Congress.”3! 

In the dispute over title to his settlement, Lucas sought legal 
advice. He went to Brackenridge and asked him to take the case. 
Brackenridge explained that he could not take a single settler’s case, 
27 Lucas to Jacob Shroat, October 10, 1803, draft in Lucas Papers. 
The letter is a request to Shroat to appear in court for Lucas. Appar- 
ently Lucas never received title; at least Mr. Warren J. Daniel, di- 
rector of the land office of the Pennsylvania department of internal 
affairs, has informed the author that Lucas does not appear in the 
records of that office. 

28 Ferguson, “Albert Gallatin,” 193. 
29 H.H. Brackenridge to Alexander Addison, n. d., in Bracken- 


eee Papers, in the Darlington Library of the University of Pitts- 
urgh. 

30 Claude M. Newlin, in his Life and Writings of Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, 198 (Princeton, 1932), makes this assertion. 

31 H.H. Brackenridge to Addison, n. d., in Brackenridge Papers. 
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because it would be relatively unremunerative and, at the same time, 
prevent him from taking cases for the companies. For the same reasons, 
he advised, no lawyer would take the case of one settler alone. He 
suggested that a large group of settlers band together so as to be able 
to make a “liberal contribution.” This, at least, is Brackenridge’s storv. 
The Federalists then and later accused Brackenridge of going to Lucas 
with the suggestion that the settlers be organized. Brackenridge denied 
it.32 Either version of the story may have been true. It would have 
been natural for Lucas to come to Brackenridge for legal aid, or, Brack- 
enridge could have been quite capable of introducing the matter, count- 
ing on a retainer either from the settlers or from the thus embattled 
companies. He was an expert at fishing in the troubled waters of early 
land litigation. Earlier he had solicited “a handsome retaining fee” from 
Bernard Gratz, a rich Philadelphia land speculator. He must have 
failed in this bid for employment by the speculators, for he later acted 
as attorney for a group of squatters on property owned by George 
Washington.33 

At any rate, Lucas set about energetically organizing the settlers. 
On August 31, 1796, delegates of the angry frontiersmen met at the 
home of James Scott in the Beaver Creek settlement to organize against 
the companies. Out of their deliberations came an organization which 
was to be a power in Western Pennsylvania politics and a backbone of 
the Jeffersonian party for years to come. The remarkable agreement 
drawn up at this meeting tells much of the organization. All “actual 
settlers” who subscribed to “this instrument of writting” [sic] were to 
receive benefits and owe obligations described therein for five years. 
The organization was to be called the Pennsylvania United Settlers, 
although in practice it became known as the Actual Settlers. 

An agent was to be chosen to receive money for legal defense, to 
sue any member who did not provide his quota, and to make recovery 
if necessary. This agent would also have the power to choose attorneys, 
to confer with them, and to manage all suits brought by the companies 
against the settlers from the time the first process was served until the 
case was settled. The agent was to receive pay by the day from the 


32 H.H. Brackenridge to an unnamed correspondent in Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, n. d., in Brackenridge Papers. The correspondent 
was probably Addison, with whom, at that time, Brackenridge carried 
on a great deal of correspondence. See also Pittsburgh Gazette, 
April 17, 1801. 

33 Newlin, Brackenridge, 62-63. 
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defense fund for his time. The amount of pay was not specified. 


The agent in turn was responsible to a committee of four mem- 
bers, which was to meet at least every four months. The agent would 
account for his expenditures and report on his work to them. The 
committee then could approve the agent’s work and appropriate money 
to meet the agent’s expenses, or could refuse to do so, in which case 
the committee was empowered to convene the entire organization and 
select a new agent. 


Upon joining the organization, each settler paid a flat fee of an 
unspecified amount. Thereafter, he would be assessed every four 
months to meet whatever expenses had been incurred. The agent was 
charged with enlisting the greatest possible number of settlers in the 
organization. Subscribers had to agree not to settle individually with 
the companies without the consent of the committee of four and the 
agent. The penalty for any such unauthorized settlement by a mem- 
ber was to be three thousand dollars. How this sum was to be col- 
lected by the united settlers was not made clear. Perhaps members 
were required to sign a note or to give the agent a mortgage on their 
holdings. Possibly no means of actual enforcement other than the 
pressure of public opinion among the settlers was devised. 

The organization was launched at a meeting on August 31, 1796. 
Seven delegates were present representing an unspecified number of 
settlers. —The companies “conspicuous for power and wealth also for 
the extent of their speculation” were unanimously castigated by a reso- 
lution. The delegates noted a pamphlet that the companies had issued 
presenting the companies’ point of view in the case. The agent was 
directed to write a reply to this piece of “erroneous reasoning and 
evasive arguments.” 

The seven delegates who signed this instrument were Abraham 
Powers, James Hillman, James Boysce, John Johnston, Jr., William 
Plumer, Abner Lacock and John Lucas. Lucas became the agent. Four 
men—Powers, Hillman, Johnston, and Boysce—then signed a second 
time, indicating, probably, that they were elected as the committee 
of four.34 





34 Instrument of the Pennsylvania United Settlers, in Lucas Pa- 
pers. The document is in Lucas’ handwriting, except for the signa- 
tures. Many passages were scratched out and rephrased or other- 
wise emended, indicating that the delegates went over the docu- 
ment line by line. 
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The names of the delegates show that this group provided a train- 
ing ground for future leaders of the Republicans. Lucas, the agent, 
became perhaps the best known. John Johnston, Jr., had already served 
as an assistant burgess of Pittsburgh in 1794. His name was linked 
with the Republican cause throughout the period. He continued to be 
an active party leader at least until 1805. Lacock later served in the 
state legislature in the early 1800’s, went to Congress in 1810 and 
1812 and in 1812 was sent to the United States Senate.35 Nor were 
these original delegates all who became prominent. The organization 
continued, other men stepped into positions of leadership, and they in 
turn often proceeded to political office. They will be discussed subse- 
quently as the Democratic-Republican movement gained and consoli- 
dated power on the basis of rising agrarian and western political con- 
sciousness. 


There was plenty of feeling in the western country to support the 
new organization. So deep was the animosity that settlers in the area 
began to accuse company agents of having murdered and scalped set- 
tlers in order to bolster the companies’ contention that an Indian danger 
had existed. This charge, which was an article of faith with the set- 
tlers, was never proved. The companies were not, however, beyond 
questionable tactics. For example, deputy state surveyors in charge of 
northwestern Pennsylvania, who supposedly were to guard the interests 
of settlers under the 1792 act, were actually on the pay rolls of both the 
Holland Land Company and the Pennsylvania Population Company.*® 

Lucas immediately threw himself into the work as agent of the 
settlers. His papers are full of notes taken on the case of this or that 
settler, showing dates of entry, witnesses, locations, and other circum- 
stances. On May 13, 1796, the companies, alarmed at the flood of 
settlers invading the territory, had issued and distributed a pamphlet 
warning the settlers off and citing legal opinions in favor of the com- 
panies. Lucas replied to this early “public relations” effort with a sting- 


ing broadside, published in three installments in the weekly Pittsburgh 
Gazette, beginning with the issue of September 17, 1796. A perusal 
of his reply shows that he possessed not only a thorough understanding 
of western outlook and prejudices, but also the talent for ridicule and 


35 Baldwin, Pittsburgh, 109; Ferguson, Early Western Pennsyl- 
vania Politics, 173-174, 180, 189, 213. 

36 Hale, “Pennsylvania Population Company,” 74, 80; Evans, Hol- 
land Land Company, 112. 
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sarcasm employed so effectively by his French mentors, the writers of 
the Enlightenment, the philosophes. Parts of this eloquent frontier 
document appear below (misspellings and all), beginning with the 
following excerpt from the first installment: 


To the several companys of grantees by warrants under the au- 
thority of the law of Pennsylvania, since null and forfeited in pursu- 
ance of the same law. 

GENTLEMEN, sundry of the actual settlers to whom you have ad- 
dressed your oblidging pamphlet dated May 13th, 1796, have red it, 
and did direct me by one of their resolves of their committee ... to 
address you on their behalf, an essay on the explanation of the 
law; before alluded to also some observations on the queries and 
answers contained in your pamphlet; that you may have no reason 
to blame them for want of gratitude. They do sincerely wish they 
were able to offer you something worthy of your notice. But what 
can you expect from frontier men? your eastern friends and all 
the new manufactured petit writers of your opulent city, will tell 
you, that except the bear skin which the frontier men lay upon and 
his gun, he is a stranger to everything else; be then indulgent, gen- 
tlemen; add this last virtue to so many others you are already pos- 
sessed of. You have bestowed upon several of your western fellow 
citizens, sundry copies of a pamphlet containing the law 3d of April, 
1792 you have added to it, what you call the opinion of the oracles 
of the Eastern Barr thereon; and as you express it, all that at your 
own expense!!! what prodigious zeal, of gratitude you do discover 
in instructing gratis your ignorant fellow citizens! in advising them 
to relinquish their actual settlements, and give you their land gratis! 
no doubt but what your patriotism shall be known far and wide. 

Lucas then launches into a lengthy legal argument against the 
companies. In the next installment (September 24) he observes, 
among other things: “It is well known that the real endeavours which 
the population company, the Holland company, &. &. &. are persisting 
in, are to scare the poor actual settlers”; and in the last installment (Oc- 
tober 1), after asserting “that all speculators on a large scale on the 
unappropriated land of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania . . . are 
intruders,” he concludes with a note of encouragement to the settlers, 
as follows: 

It is hard to raise money in a new country, and it is much more, 
so when a whole settlement, is at the same time, groaning under 
the pressure of heavy payments. Once more fellow citizens, dont 
give away to despondency, at the appearance of the combined com- 
panies of moneyed men? dont let fall from your hand, into the abyss 
of wealth, the freehold, the shelter, providence has bestowed upon 
you, and your posterity. If a storm rises from the east against you? 
if some partial cloud seem unauspicious to you in the west? are you 
not conforted [sic] by the consolatory idea that you are to abide by 
the verdict of a jury of your country, and that the western Barr afford 
learned and philanthropic lawyers ready to advocate your cause. 


By order of the committee, 
John Lucas Sec’y. 
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The threat to orderly trials implied in this pronouncement—"you 
are to abide by the verdict of a jury of your country”—was too plain to 
escape the Federalists. A legal man, probably Judge Alexander Addison, 
wrote to Brackenridge from W ashington, Pennsy lvania, about the Lucas 
article. The writer charged that the settlers’ organization was illegal 
since it obviously intended to make impossible unbiased juries. Bracken- 
ridge replied, suggesting that the settlers had as much right to organize 
as the companies and suggested that a change of venue would solve the 
jury problem.37 

That the organization of “actual settlers” was effective is testified 
to by the correspondence of the Population Company. On February 
23, 1797, the company managers wrote to Ennion Williams, a company 
agent, that “the machinations of adverse settlers and their adherents 
aided by Lucas as it affects you is extremely disagreeable.”8 

The strategy of the well-financed land companies was to employ 
all the better lawyers in the Pittsburgh area so as to keep them out of 
the employ of the settlers. The companies especially feared Bracken- 
ridge; for that reason, the Holland Land Company successfully hired 
him for one of their cases for $1,000, although they disliked the man 
and found the sum a “truly disagreeable expense.”3? The Pennsylvania 
Population Company soon followed suit, also for a $1,000 fee. With 
all due regard for the nature of the legal profession, the settlers must 
have considered the action something of a betrayal. The Federalists 
never tired of pointing out that Lucas had been a cat’s-paw for Brack- 
enridge, and that Brackenridge had sold him out.*° 

As late as 1803, Lucas’ claim was still in the courts. It is probable 
that, like many other disputed claims vigorously pressed by settlers, 
the companies made a compromise settlement.*! Lucas left Pennsyl- 
vania before the complicated legal tangle was finally settled. His activ- 
ity on behalf of the other settlers, however, bore immediate political fruit. 


[To be continued] 


37 H.H. Brackenridge to unnamed correspondent in Washington, 
Pennsylvania, n. d., in Brackenridge Papers. 

38 Managers to Ennion Williams, February 23, 1797, cited in Hale, 
“Pennsylvania Population Company,” 113. 

39 “Il a fallu se soumettre a cette veritablement desagreable de- 
pense.”—Cazenove to P. and C. Van Eeghen, May 3, 1797, in Holland 
Land Company Papers, cited in Evans, Holland Land Company, 126. 

40 Hale, “Pennsylvania Population Company,” 130-131; Pittsburgh 
Gazette, April 17, 1801. 

41 Lucas to Jacob Shroat, October 10, 1803, in Lucas Papers; Hale, 
“Pennsylvania Population Company,” 135. 
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PITTSBURGH’S NEGRO TROOPS IN THE CIVIL WAR 
GEORGE L. Davis! 


Ss EARLY As the 1830's, the era of Jacksonian Democracy, Pitts- 

burgh’s free Negroes were far from content. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, however, their most bitter grievance was against themselves. Re- 
sponsible for racial inertia was self-admitted inadequacy. In spite of an 
environment offering possible advancement, the capacity for racial 
progress remained dormant and restricted. A direct approach to the 
social, economic, and political problems of free Negroes in Pittsburgh 
was entirely neglected. To expect revolutionary change was absurd, 
and to expect aid from other races was extremely difficult. 

Pittsburgh’s white population, moreover, was partly proslavery. Ex- 
masters could not at once relinquish the idea of Negro inferiority nor 
satisfy a jolted pride at the loss of slaves. Furthermore, the increasing 
number of freedmen proved to be irritating to Pittsburgh’s white citi- 
zens. In former times, the number of slaves had represented to masters 
a form of wealth, prestige, and gentlemanly stature. Ex-slave owners, 
therefore, rationalized gradual slave manumission as benevolent, but 
felt no obligation to accept servants on any equal basis, except as Chris- 
tians. Jefferson’s philosophy of the rights of man was barred by reason 
of race and color. Actually, for Pittsburgh Negroes to have avoided all 
conflict meant acceptance of the status quo. As a result of these factors, 
social evolution was practical. 

Consequently, a strategically delicate and indirect canypaign for 
increased toleration was introduced. As early as 1832, while the city 
was absorbed with more outstanding problems, the Negroes began to 
undermine the prevailing opinions of Negro incapability by organizing 
an educational society as a reasonably corrective measure to remedy an 
under-privileged existence. An article in the Pittsburgh Gazette of 
February 10, 1832, reads in part as follows: 

AFRICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the colored people of the city and vicinity of 
Pittsburgh, convened at the African Church, on the evening of the 
16th Jan. 1832, J. B. Vashon was appointed Chairman, and Lewis 
Woodson, Secretary. 


The object of the meeting being stated by the Chairman, after 


1 Dr. Davis is head of the history department at State Teachers 
College, Elizabeth City, North Carolina, and the following article is 
a by-product of his recent studies as a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 
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some further deliberation, the following Preamble and Constitution 
were adopted. 
PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS, ignorance in all ages has been found to debase the 
human mind, and to subject its votaries to the lowest vices, and 
most abject depravity; and it must be admitted, that ignorance is 
the sole cause of the present degradation and bondage of the people 
of color in these United States; that the intellectual capacity of the 
black man is equal to that of the white, and that he is equally suscep- 
tible of improvement, all ancient history makes manifest; and even 
modern examples puts beyond a single doubt. 

We, therefore, the people of color, of the city and vicinity of 
Pittsburgh, and State of Pennsylvania, for the purpose of dispersing 
the moral gloom, that has long hung around us; have, under 
Almighty God, associated ourselves together, which association shall 
be known by the name of the Pittsburgh African Education Society 


‘tie follows the society’s constitution, to which are appended the 
names of its officers elected for the ensuing year: president, John B. 
Vashon; vice president, Job B. Thompson; secretary, Lewis Woodson; 
treasurer, Abraham D. Lewis; board of managers, Richard Bryans, Wm. 
J. Greenly, Samuel Bruce, Moses Howard, and Saml. Clingman. All 
other Pittsburgh newspapers, “friendly to education,” were “most re- 
spectfully requested to give the foregoing an insertion.” 

After the date of its formation, the Education Society apparently 
kept its resolve, although the records do not show to w hat extent suc- 
cess was attained. It is obvious, however, that hardly any opportunities 
for Negro advancement passed without the colored people, themselves, 
making substantial contributions. The Education Society had for 
Negroes only self-pity since they were convinced that ignorance, alone, 
was the cause of bondage in the United States. A different philosophy 
of politics was evident between 1832 and 1860. The shift of national 
policy in the latter year increased opportunity for northern Negroes. 

In Allegheny County the Census of 1860 listed 1,202 free Negro 
males and 1,423 females, while in Pittsburgh free Negroes totaled 
1,154, of whom 544 were males and 610 females. Almost half of the 
county’s free Negroes were Pittsburgh residents. Among 48,063 white 
Pittsburgh citizens, the colored population was scattered in all nine 
wards, but concentrated in the sixth and seventh wards. In these two 
wards there were 471 free males. Out of a seemingly small number 
of Negro inhabitants were to come volunteers for distinguished and 
honorable service in the military forces of the Union army, 1861 to 1865. 

Negro opinion had advanced from passive reaction to military 
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force. The fact that a divided nation of 1861 planned combat exclusive 
of Negro participation did not prevent them from taking sides immedi- 
ately. The need for action was urgent. The belief that benevolence 
was mandatory for the first generation of freed slaves was obsolete, 
even at the Civil War's outbreak. If a man was to be martyred for a 
principle, he demanded respect. Those who accepted bondage as inevi- 
table were destined to the perpetual inhumanity of man to man. There- 
fore, the survival of the fittest was a fact, not exclusive of any race, 
and it was in such a spirit that Pittsburgh Negroes entered the 
Civil War. 

In December, 1860, Pittsburgh refused to comply with Secretary 
of War Floyd’s order to allow the removal of guns from the Allegheny 
Arsenal for dispatch to the South. The order was defied. Fort Sumter’s 
attack coming to light in the North was followed by the President's 
call for 75,000 militia and an extra session of Congress. The quota of 
Pennsylvania under that call for troops was fixed at sixteen regiments, 
and the command of the western division of the state was assigned to 
Brigadier General James S. Negley. Like all other parts of the state, 
Allegheny County was caught at the outbreak of the war with little 
provision for military organization, although there were ten volunteer 
companies, a number of which had been organized following the visit of 
the Chicago Zouaves in 1860. Among those first companies were the 
Pennsylvania Zouaves. The enthusiasm that followed the call for volun- 
teers reached proportions of joyful hysteria. Scores of companies volun- 
teered, placing themselves at the governor’s disposal.2_ A communication 
received from the colored Hannibal Guards by General Negley, on 
April 17, 1861, read as follows: 


To Brigadier General J. S. Negley. 
Com. — Sir: 

As we sympathize with our white fellow-citizens at the present 
crisis, and to show that we can and do feel interested in the present 
state of affairs; and as we consider ourselves American citizens 
and interested in the Commonwealth of all our white fellow-citizens, 
although deprived of all political rights, we yet wish the government 
of the United States to be sustained against the tyranny of slavery, 
and are willing to assist in any honorable way or manner to sustain 
the present Administration. We therefore tender to the state the 
services of the Hannibal Guards. 

Yours, &c. 
CAPT. SAMUEL SANDERS. 


2 Sarah H. Killikelly, History of Pittsburgh, Its Rise and Progress, 
422-424 (Pittsburgh, 1906). 
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Ist Lieut. R.D. Turley; Lieut. G.W. Massey. 
P.S.—If accepted, sir, we can raise a full company.3 


It was not until on or about July 18, 1861, that the colored Guards, 
mentioned above, were admitted to serve on the side of the Union 
army. Amid the first organizing of troops the hustle and bustle of town 
life reached a tempo of comsende The colored population, obviously 
seeing to the needs of their own troops, contributed hand weapons and 
clothes for use in war. On June 22, the first regiment, the Twelfth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, was organized in Allegheny County by Gen- 
eral Negley, with Colonel David Campbell as commanding officer. 
The regiment’s Company “I,” the Zouave Cadets, under Captain 
George W. Tanner, contained the only men of color from Companies 
“A” to “K” inclusive.* The last detachment of the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth regiments left for Harrisburg on April 24, eleven days after the 
President's call for seventy-five thousand men. Killikelly, in her His- 
tory of Pittsburgh, paints a colorful picture of the rain- soaked soldiers 
plodding to Liberty Street to board the waiting trains. En route to the 
station the Twelfth Regiment received a beautiful silk flag from a 
group of Allegheny ladies at the home of William Bagaley, Esquire, 
on Western Avenue. Captain R. Biddle Roberts of the United States 
Zouave Cadets accepted the pennant for the regiment.° 

These first regiments were organized for three months’ service 
only, and the Twelfth, after its muster into service at Harrisburg on 
April 25, rendered inglorious but important service guarding the North- 
ern Central Railroad from the Pennsylvania-Maryland border to Balti- 
more, with headquarters at Cockeysville, Maryland, until its muster 
out at Harrisburg on August 5. Presumably m many of its colored as well 
as white personnel afterwards enlisted in other units for the three 
years’ service then called for. 

The enlisting of Pittsburgh Negroes in the Fifty-fourth and Fifty- 
fifth Regiments, Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, in 1863, provided 
opportunities for exploits deserving more than fleeting mention. These 
were the first two Negro organizations in that state led by white officers. 
The nucleus of the Fifty-fourth was formed originally of twenty-seven 


3 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, April 18, 1861. 

4 The name “Zouave,” originally of French-Algerian origin, was 
adopted by a number of volunteer units in the Union army, without 
implication, as in the case of colored troops, of Negroid inheritance. 

5 Killikelly, Pittsburgh, 423-424, 426-428. 
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men assembled at Camp Meigs, Readville, Massachusetts, on February 
21, 1863, and the several companies were organized on various dates 
from March 30 to May 13. Composing the personnel were recruits 
from within and from without Massachusetts. Among those from Pitts- 
burgh were Alexander Jones, Leroy Hilton, Edward Stewart, Martin 
Tilman, Isaac Brown, and Cyrus Dunlap. Surplus soldiers formed the 
nucleus of the Fifty-fifth—among them one colored Pittsburgh soldier, 
Charles Broughton, a 19-year-old teamster.® 

Leaving camp on May 28, 1863, the Fifty-fourth was reviewed by 
Governor Andrew, embarked the same day on the transport “DeMolay” 
for the South Carolina coast, touched Hilton Head on June 3, and 
proceeded to Beaufort, South Carolina, below Charleston. On July 8 
the Fifty-fourth embarked again on the “DeMolay” for Stono Inlet, 
where the troops disembarked and joined General Terry’s expedition 
to James Island near Charleston. In the locality of Secessionville, on 
July 16, the Confederates under General Colquitt attacked. Among 
the Fifty-fourth’s casualties were 14 killed, 18 wounded, and 3 missing. 

On July 18 the Fifty-fourth was ordered to report to General 
Strong on Morris Island and was assigned to lead an attack on Fort 
Wagner the same day. Here the regiment’s dead included the colonel, 
2 captains, and 20 men. Among the wounded were 11 officers and 125 
men, including Private Hilton, a 28-year-old Pittsburgh farmer. More 
over, not less than 100 were found to be missing. 

In the meantime, the Fifty-fifth was being organized and trained 
at Camp Meigs, Readville, Massachusetts, beginning with the muster- 
ing in of its first companies on May 31, 1863. The Negro soldiers in 
this regiment, other than Broughton, were David Wilkins, Henry Pul 
press, Alfred D. Pellett, Edward Logan, and David Scott. The regi- 
ment broke camp on July 21 and proceeded to Boston where it em- 
barked on the transport “Cahawba” for Morehead City, near Beaufort. 
and upon arrival there, four days later, proceeded by rail to Newbern. 
At Folly Island, below Charleston, the Fifty-fifth became part of Wild's 
Brigade, Vogdes’ Division, Gilmore’s Tenth C Orps. 

6 Massachusetts, Adjutant General’s Office, Massachusetts Sol- 
diers, Sailors, and Marines in the Civil War, vol. 4 (Norwood, Mass., 
1932). Because this work is the writer’s principal source of informa- 
tion about the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Massachusetts regiments, 
and to avoid repetitious citations, specific references may be listed 


7 once as pp. 656-657, 677, 682, 684, 694, 706, 715-716, 722-723, 726, 
42-743. 
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From this point on, the stories of these two Massachusetts regi- 
ments may be more or less closely interwined. During August, 1863, 
the Fifty- fourth was occupied in building iesemndionants and parallels 
to within a short distance of Fort Wagner. When the Confederates 
evacuated the fort, on September 7, the Fifty-fourth was the first to 
enter. At the same time, the Fifty-fifth furnished detachments for 
work on Morris Island, building intrenchments and performing all 
kinds of fatigue duty. They accomplished this while under constant 
fire from the rebel guns in Forts Gregg and Wagner. 

Until midwinter, the Fifty-fifth’s camp on Folly Island was rela- 
tively quiet, with one exception: on November 12, Private Logan, a 

22-year- old Pittsburgh waiter, was captured by the Confederates at 
North Edisto, South Carolina. Simultaneously, the Fifty-fourth was 
reconstructing Forts Gregg and Wagner and adding guns to face in 
the direction of Fort Sumter and Charleston. 

In the latter part of January, 1864, the Fifty-fourth was assigned 
to an expedition on the Florida coast under General Seymour's com- 
mand. Breaking camp on Morris Island on January 29, they sailed 
from Hilton Head to Jacksonville, arriving on February 7. A week 
later they accompanied an interior expedition. Almost at the same 
time, the Fifty-fifth was also ordered to General Seymour’s Florida com- 
mand. Among ten companies, three embarked on February 13, on the 
steamer “Peconic,” and seven on the “Collins.” Arriving at Jackson- 
ville on the fourteenth and fifteenth respectively, six companies, on the 
nineteenth, marched inland in support of Seymour’s main column. 
These units fought the disastrous battle of Olustee. Casualties were 
limited to the Fifty-fourth regiment. This unit, covering Seymour's 
retreat from Olustee, lost 13 killed, 66 wounded, and 8 missing. 

On February 28, 1864, Lieutenant Colonel Fox, with Company 
“B” of the Fifty-fifth, containing Charles Broughton, and Company “I” 
proceeded to Yellow Bluff. At that point they were later joined by 
Companies “K” and “C,” the latter company containing Private Pellett, 
a Pittsburgh sailor. There until April 17, the four companies con- 
structed a signal tower, fortifications, and abatis. On that date, the 
Fifty-fourth, at Jacksonville, returned to Morris and James islands. 
Here, within the fortifications, they remained inactive during the 
summer and fall of 1864. 

On March 11, 1864, the Fifty-fifth, excepting four companies, 
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was sent to Palatka to erect a large defensive earthworks system. Folly 
Island, South Carolina, received the whole command on April 17. 
When heavily engaged on James Island, July 2, they lost 11 men 
killed and 18 wounded. Private Pellett, mentioned above, was ap- 
pointed principal musician on August 6, and was later transferred to 
the noncommissioned staff. On November 26, the regiment was or- 
dered to Hilton Head and assigned to the Third Brigade, Hatch’s Coast 
Division, Colonel Hartwell commanding. The following day, the Fifty- 
fourth arrived for the same assignment under Hartwell and Hatch. 
Six of the Fifty-fourth’s companies, in an engagement at Honey Hill 
on November 30, lost 3 killed, 38 wounded, and 4 missing. The Fifty- 
fifth lost a captain, a lieutenant, and 31 men killed, and the colonel and 
108 other officers and men were wounded, several mortally. This was 
the heaviest loss of the regiment in any one action. 

After the engagement, the Fifty- fifth retired to remain at Boyd's 
Neck until January 11, 1865. On that date, they embarked on trans- 
ports for Savannah garrison duty at Forts Jackson, Bartow, and other 
points. On February 1, they embarked for Hilton Head. At Deveau's 
Neck, the Fifty- fourth engaged the rebels without loss. Afterwards, 
they served on guard duty near Pocotaligo, South Carolina, Sherman's 
base of supplies. Along the Combahee River they made frequent dem- 
onstrations. 

At Hilton Head, the Fifty-fifth boarded the steamer “Louisburg” 
and went on an expedition up the Edisto River. On February 6, thev 
were ordered to Stono Inlet and on the tenth were sent to James Island. 
There they skirmished, but suffered no loss. Having arrived at Bull's 
Bay after great difficulty they disembarked February 16. a the 
news of Charleston’s Confederate evacuation on February 19, they 
entered Mount Pleasant, a Charleston suburb, the next dav. The occu- 
pation of the city, itself, took place on the twenty-first. 

The Fifty-fourth, about February 13, after having received infor- 
mation of the rebels retiring to the Ashepoo River in the direction of 
Charleston, followed them. Crossing the Combahee and Ashepoo 
rivers, they reached a position on the Ashley River, opposite Charleston, 
on February 23. To their surprise they found the city occupied by 
Union troops, among whom were their own detached companies “B” 
and “F.” The Confederates had burned the Ashley River bridge and 
all the city’s cotton storehouses before withdrawing. The main body of 
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the Fifty-fourth was ferried over the Ashley and entered Charleston 
on February 27. Here the detachments reunited. 

On February 22, before the arrival of the Fifty-fourth, the Fifty- 
fifth was attached to Potter’s Division. After an interior expedition as 
far as St. Stephen’s Depot, on the Santee River, they returned to 
Charleston, on March 10. Seven days later they were sent back to 
James Island for guard duty, and on April 5 accompanied General 
Hartwell’s expedition on an inland mission. When the cessation of 
hostilities was announced, on April 21, the regiment was at St. An- 
drew’s, remaining there until May 7. On that date they were sent to 
Summerville, then to Orangeburg, the regiment’s headquarters. Here 
they dispersed for occupation duty at various points in the state. 

Until March 12, 1865, the Fifty-fourth remained in Charleston, 
at which time they were transported to Savannah, then to Georgetown, 
South Carolina, arriving on the thirty-first. At the latter destination 
they were attached to Hallowell’s Brigade, Potter’s Division, and on 
April 5, they were dispatched on an interior raid. At Boykins Mills, 
on April 18, they engaged the enemy, losing 3 killed and 24 wounded. 
A week later the regiment returned to Georgetown, four days after 
the end of the war. Returning to Charleston, the regiment was scat- 
tered to various places in the state. With such duties they were occu- 
pied until August 20, 1865. 

Assembling at Mount Pleasant (Charleston, South Carolina) 
both the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth regiments were mustered out of 
service on August 20 and 29 respectively. The Fifty-fourth embarked 
on August 21, aboard the transports “C. F. Thomas” and “Ashland.” 
Having reached Galloup’s Island, Boston Harbor, they were paid their 
salaries on September 1. After parading in review before the governor 
in the vicinity of Beacon Hill, they disbanded. The Fifty-fifth dis- 
patched its troops in two detachments: six companies boarded the 
steamer “Karnac” on September 6, and arrived at Galloup’s Island on 
the thirteenth. The second group sailed on the fourteenth on the “Ben 
Deford,” and arrived on September 23. Two days later the entire regi- 
ment paraded on the Common and disbanded. 

The regular soldier's wages of thirteen dollars per month was 
barred to colored troops. As many times as the federal government 
offered those of the Fiftyfourth and Fifty-fifth regiments ten dollars 
each per month, this meager pay was as many times refused. After 
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assurances of equal pay with white soldiers, it was not until November, 
1863, that the Massachusetts legislature passed an act to appropriate 
the difference of three dollars to the Negro soldiers. The principles 
of the Negro troops in this case were consistent. They refused to 
accept the state appropriations and remained without pay for eighteen 
months. During that time, they performed their patriotic soldierly 
duties. Finally, in September, 1864, they received their first pay by 
the government. They received thirteen dollars for each month’s service 
from their first enlistment. 

Two Pittsburgh newspapers argued heatedly over the valor and 
right of the Negro to participate in the Civil War. An article in the 
Post accused the Dispatch of deliberately making a typographical error, 
using the headiine words “New Regiment” for “Negro Regiment,” in 
its issue of March 1, 1864. The Post claimed the mistake was a paltry 
trick, the device of a bigoted abolitionist. Its conclusion was that the 
Negro was a coward. It declared that Negroes fought desperately at 
Port Hudson, but were encircled by the Confederates. Although they 
drilled in accurate imitation of whites, they were as equal to the Cau- 
casian as the lion was to the tiger. Both beasts, it claimed, belonged 
to the same class of animals. The Dispatch answered that the man who 
could pen such an assault on Negro regiments, after having seen their 
courage and bravery on the battlefield, was fit for nothing better than 
proofreading. It was a characteristic display of his style of superiority, 
bravery, and lofty sentiment to sit quietly at home! In doing so, he 
demonstrated that his musket-shouldering Negro neighbor was an “in- 
ferior” and a “coward” in combat! The Dispatch considered the Negro 
the better man, infinitely better than the Post's correspondent.’ 

Again, Negroes were accused of failing to justify the expectations 
of those who had faith in their genius. The Dispatch stated that if 
the colored man, with all his disadvantages of ignorance and unde- 
served social degradation, managed to rival or compete with the men 
always opposed to him, he must have possessed superior natural abili- 
ties. The man with social and educational advantages was hardly quali- 
fied to champion the Caucasian race. His motives came from fears of 
Negro equality and the possible loss of an envied social position. White 
men needed and deserved the protection of legislation. Their hu 
manity, however, should have restrained them from opposing that in 


7 Pittsburgh Dispatch, March 12, 1864. 
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the case of butchered colored troops which they justified in the case 
of whites.® 

Fear that the black man might sometime possess equal legal rights, 
therefore, obsessed the proslavery faction of northern cities, like 
Pittsburgh. Apparently the division between northern and southern 
whites hinged not so much on a fight for Negro civil rights. Rather, it 
was the immediate proposition of outvying one another for economic 
and political control. The humanitarian propaganda of the abolitionist 
was, therefore, mere capital exploitation of general public opinion. 
Such indoctrination contained subterfuge to justify national defense 
before other nations of the world. By simple repetition of moral obliga- 
tions to Negro minorities, the pro-emancipation newspapers of Pitts- 
burgh turned world sympathies to the union. At the same time, they 
gave to the male Pittsburgh Negro population the idea that they had a 
fight of their own. Negro struggles for integration into the united 
body-politic as citizens with full constitutional rights gave them added 
assurance of more opportunity within a truly democratic United States. 
Pittsburgh Negroes, typical of all northern colored populations, found 
themselves between two crossfires of opposing white motives. No other 
race could have been more uncertain that the possibility for individual 
achievement in the future could ever be a reality. They did not know, 
moreover, if they enjoyed even wishful thinking. 

A misleading statement in the Philadelphia Inquirer of April 1, 
1863, announced that the President would not accept the services of 
any more Negro regiments. As the records show, however, a great many 
of the Pittsburgh colored recruits were mustered in afterwards. Pro- 
claiming an emergency, Governor Andrew G. Curtin of Pennsylvania 
sent out a plea that since the President had requisitioned twelve thou- 
sand more troops, the Pennsylvania freedmen of military age were 
called to come promptly forward as they had done before. From Har- 
risburg, by command of Major General Darius N. Couch and Major 
John S. Schultze, an order dated July 13, 1864, stated that colored 
troops would rendezvous, transportation free, at Camp William Penn, 
a few miles north of Philadelphia. Troops organized there were com- 
manded by white officers. After a new call for twenty thousand men 
from Pennsylvania, information was dispatched that during the fall 
of 1864, Negro troops would be raised with colored noncommissioned 


8 Pittsburgh Dispatch, April 22, 1864. 
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and company officers. A short time previously authority was given to 
a colored officer-elect, but he declined the offer.? Major General Benja- 
min F. Butler stated in October: 

Of the colored soldiers of the Third Division of the Tenth and 
Eighteenth corps, the general commanding desires to make special 
mention. In the charge of the enemy’s works by the Colored Division 
of the Eighteenth Corps, at Spring Hill and New Market, better men 
were never better led, better officers never led better men. With 
hardly an exception, officers of colored troops have justified the 
care with which they have been selected. A few more such charges, 
and to command colored troops will be the post of honor in the 
American armies. The colored soldiers, by coolness, steadiness, 
and determined courage and dash, have silenced every cavil of the 


doubters of their soldierly capacity, and drawn tokens of admiration 
from their enemies.!0 


The greater portion of the enlisted men of the Sixth United States 
Colored Regiment, to whom General Butler referred, were Negroes 
from various sections of Pennsylvania. General Butler’s remarks exem- 
plified the spirit in which Union generals accepted Pennsylvania Negro 
servicemen’s soldierly conduct. Most of the United States Colored 
Regiments organized in Pennsylvania comprised personnel drawn from 
every part of the state. Their rendezvous was at Camp William Penn, 
at Chelton Hills. The regiments organized there were the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 
22nd, 24th, 25th, 32nd, 41st, 43rd, 45th, and 127th United States 
Colored Regiments. 

The state’s contribution to the total of 178,975 Negroes armed in 
the states and territories during the Civil War was 8,612. Philadelphia 
County’s population of 1860 was 568,034, while Allegheny County’s 
population was 180,074. Six regiments of the Black Phalanx alone 
were known to have been organized in Philadelphia.!! Pennsylvania 
manifested a deep interest in the assimilation of Negroes as soldiers. 
Philadelphia, however, being the metropolitan city of the state, led 
the way in arming Negro residents for the Union’s defense. As for 


9 Pennsylvania Daily Telegraph (Harrisburg), July 9, 1864; Pitts- 
burgh Commerciai, July 14, September 15, 20, 1864. 

10 Samuel P. Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1861-5, 
5:945 (Harrisburg, 1871). 

11 Bates, Pennsylvania Volunteers, 5:925-1137, 1367; George W. Wil- 
liams, History of the Negro Troops in the War of the Rebellion, 1861- 
65, 139-140 (New York, 1888); William Fox, Regimental Losses in the 
American Civil War, 1861-65, 533 (Albany, 1898); John A. Smull, 
Manual of Rules of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania and Legis- 
lative Directory, 148-150 (Harrisburg, 1867); Joseph T. Wilson, The 
Black Phalanz: A History of the Negro Soldiers in the United States 
Wars of 1775-1812, 1861-65, 463-480 (Hartford, 1888). 
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Pittsburgh’s contribution of Negro soldiers, no accurate total can be 
given, because service to their country was uppermost in their minds, 
not concern for preserving records for future generations. 


TWELFTH REGIMENT!?2 
Company I, Recruited at Pittsburgh, Mustered in April 25, 1861, 


Mustered out at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
August 5, 1861 


Tanner, George W., Captain Shaler, Charles, 3rd Sot. Whitesides, William, 4th Cpl. 
Ormsbee, Henry O., First Lt. Lucas, Albert G., 4th Soft. Miller, Henry J., Musician 
M‘Creary, Wm., G., 2nd Lt. M/‘Clintock, John, Ist Cpl. Gray, Lucien, Musician 
Armstrong, Thos. J., Ist Sgt. Carpenter, Charles, 2nd Cpl. 

Gillespie, Geo. W., 2nd Sgt. Long, Charles J., 3rd Cpl. 


Privates 
Agnew, James C. Cooke, Charles C. Mason, Frederick 
Alexander, William H. Cooley, Jacob C. Moody, Samuel 
Anderson, Walter F. Craig, James M. Myers, Joseph 
Armour, Thomas Dunn, Francis A. M’‘Bride, Samuel F. 
Avers, William H. Fehl, John V. M‘Cusker, Daniel 
Ballentine, George W. Fleeson, Reese E. M’Gratty, John M. 
Barker, William W. Foley, Patrick J. O'Neil, William H. 
Bayne, John S. Forsythe, John N. Parsons, Alfred J. 
Bell, Henry H. Gamble, Samuel P. Peters, William W. 
Bell, William S. Garrison, George W. Rose, Thomas E. 
Benitz, John J. Gipner, Frederick M. Scott, Charles S. 
Boggs, Samuel R. Gross, Emanuel J. Shanafelt, George H. 
Boulton, John Hazlett, Joseph M. Slaysman, George L. 
Boyle, Alfred B. Hodkinson, Thomas D. Slentz, Alexander H. 
Brinher, Andrew J. Hubley, William Smith, H. King 
Brown, Orlando C. Hunsicker, Samuel Spence, Robert 
Campbell, William B. Kleet, Robert Sterling, Hugh 
Chamber, Samuel A. Loomis, Orlando M. Stockton, William E. 
Clarke, Henry W. Lowry, David Sutherland, James 
Coates, Henry Maguire, Daniel Williams, Frank B. 
Cochran, Richard B. Marquis, William V. Williamson, James G. 


White, Cyrus B. 


PITTSBURGH NEGRO SOLDIERS IN THE FIFTY-FOURTH 
REGIMENT, MASSACHUSETTS VOLUNTEER INFANTRY? 


ALEXANDER JONES, private, Company D; waiter; 23 years; enlisted 
March 16, 1863; mustered March 30, 1863; died July 7, 1864, of 
disease, at Beaufort, South Carolina, as corporal. 

LEROY HILTON, private, Company E; farmer; 28 years; enlisted April 4, 
1863; mustered April 23, 1863; wounded July 18, 1863, at Fort 
Wagner, South Carolina; mustered out August 20, 1865, as corporal. 

EDWARD STEWART, private, Company E; fireman; 24 years; enlisted 


12 Bates, Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1:123. 


13 Massachusetts, Adjutant General’s Office, Massachusetts Sol- 
diers, Sailors, and Marines, 4:677, 682, 684, 694, 706. 
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May 5, 1863; mustered May 13, 1863; died February 11, 1865, of 
disease, at Beaufort, South Carolina, as corporal. 

MARTIN TILMAN, private, Company G; boatman; 22 years; enlisted May 
12, 1863; mustered May 13, 1863; discharged July 12, 1865, for 
disability. 

ISAAC BROWN, private, Company K; waiter; 21 years; enlisted May 5, 
1863; mustered May 13, 1863, discharged June 4, 1865, for disability. 

CYRUS DUNLAP, private, Company K; laborer; 25 years; enlisted May 5, 


1863; mustered May 13, 1863; discharged June 4, 1865, for disability. 


PITTSBURGH NEGRO SOLDIERS IN THE FIFTY-FIFTH 
REGIMENT, MASSACHUSETTS VOLUNTEER INFANTRY!* 
DAVID WILKINS, private, Company A; barber; 21 years; enlisted June 5, 

1863; mustered June 22, 1863; mustered out August 29, 1865, as 

sergeant. 

CHARLES BROUGHTON, private, Company B; teamster; 19 years; enlisted 
May 18, 1863; mustered May 31, 1863; mustered out August 29, 1865. 

HENRY PULPRESS, private, Company B; fish dealer; 18 years; enlisted 
May 18, 1863; mustered May 31, 1863; mustered out August 29, 1865. 

ALFRED D. PELLETT, private, Company C; sailor; 28 years; enlisted May 
31, 1863; appointed as principal musician, August 6, 1864; trans- 
ferred to non-commissioned staff; mustered out August 29, 1865, as 
private. 

EDWARD LOGAN, private, Company F; waiter; 22 years; enlisted May 30, 
1863; mustered June 15, 1863; prisoner, captured at North Edisto, 
South Carolina, November 12, 1863; paroled and discharged, June 
24, 1865, at Annapolis, Maryland. 

DAVID SCOTT, private, Company F; cook; 26 years; enlisted June 5, 1863; 
mustered June 15, 1863; mustered out August 29, 1865. 


14 Massachusetts, Adjutant General’s Office, Massachusetts Sol- 
diers, Sailors, and Marines, 4:722-723, 726, 742-743. 























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BRANCH 
OF THE EISENHOWER FAMILY 


MAIRY JAYN WOGE! 


ETWEEN the years 1812 and 1814, a blacksmith named Philip Isen- 

hour drifted into Wolf Creek Township, Mercer County, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1819, he purchased land and moved his family to the 
banks of Neshannock Creek, seven miles southwest of the present bor- 
ough of Mercer. A typical down-on-his-luck pioneer to begin with, 
Philip was to become a great-great-uncle of a President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower—our first, be it noted, of German pa- 
ternal ancestry.? 

The first Eisenhower arrived in Philadelphia from Rotterdam, 
Holland, in 1741.3 His name was Nicolas or Hans Nicol Eisenhauer, 
and in January, 1753, he settled on one hundred acres of land near 
Fredericksburg, Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. With him were two 
sons, “Johan Peter” and “Johan Isen Hower.” But disaster apparently 
befell the family a few years later, for in August, 1756, the Pennsylvania 
Gazette (Philadelphia) announced that Indians “had burnt the house 
of Nicholas Eisenhower,” and whether or not as a result, Nicolas’ next 
farm was at Elizabethville in Dauphin County. Peter, the eldest son, 
inherited this tract, and the brother John settled near by. 


1 Mrs. Woge, a former University of Pittsburgh student now resid- 
ing in Sharon, Pennsylvania, is publicity director for the Shenango 
Valley Community Chest, genealogist for the Mercer County Historic- 
al Society, and a frequent contributor of historical articles to local 
newspapers.—Ed. 

2 In addition to information drawn from sources cited below, the 
writer has received invaluable assistance from Mr. Ansley A. Izenour 
of Pittsburgh, who has completed considerable work on the Eisen- 
hower family, and from Mercer Countians Attorney Virgil Johnson, 
County Recorder Stephen Lukacs, County Treasurer Elizabeth Nich- 
olson, Dr. Morgan Barnes, Mr. Orvis Anderson, president, and Mr. 
Griff Nicolls, a board member, of the Mercer County Historical 
Society. The resulting account, except for subsequent minor 
changes in detail, has been checked by members of the Eisenhower 
family, and accepted by the President. 

3 The family name, in all of its twenty-nine spellings, including a 
number herein, means “iron cutter” or “iron breaker,” according 
various authorities including Ross Keely Cook and Mrs. Claire Robi- 
son Shirk, “The Eisenhower Family in America,” in New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Record, 11:52 (April, 1945). 
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There, the United States Census of 1790 for Dauphin County 
found the two brothers, who, although listed under a variation of the 
family name, are readily identifiable as being the only heads of Eisen- 
hower families resident in Pennsylvania at that time. The household 
of Peter “Isinhowr” is listed as including, besides himself as head of 
the family, four free white males and four free white females; and that 
of John “Isinhowr,” one free white male and three white females. One 
of the free white males or sons in Peter’s family was Frederick, the 
weaver, the great-grandfather of Dwight D. Eisenhower; the free white 
male in John’s family was his son Philip, the principal subject of this 
sketch.* 

Philip was born on December 19, 1754. In April, 1776, he en- 
listed as a private in Colonel Samuel Miles’ Pennsylvania Rifles. He 
was on duty in Philadelphia at the time of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and later fought in engagements at White Plains, 


Long Island, Germantown, and Trenton. He also served in the War 
of 1812. 


Philip was married twice, and by the time he wed Elizabeth Bixler, 
in 1805, his first family had grown up. 

Sometime after his service in the War of 1812, Philip, his wife, 
and one small child, Milly, migrated from the Harrisburg country to 
Wolf Creek Township in the eastern portion of Mercer County. There 
he set up his blacksmith shop. Early in the year 1814, being eighty 
dollars in debt to the heirs of a certain John Creaton, whose estate was 
being settled, he gave surety to his obligation as follows: 


To all whom it may concern know ye that I Phillip Isenhower of 
Wolf Creek township Mercer County do here and by these Presents 
assign Over unto Samuel Waldron and John Barns the following 
property viz one Mare Saddle & bridle & gears one brown cow one 
brown heifer and one read and white heifer one set of Blacksmith 
tools including bellows Anvil vice hammer, tongs, chissels, punches 
and all other small articles in my shop, also two Shugar kittles hold- 
ing twelve or thirteen gallons each two grind stones one hilling hoe 
one iron rake one single tree & clevice one small kettle one large 


4 The intervening ancestors in the President’s line were Jacob 
Frederick, his grandfather, born in 1826, and David Frederick, his 
father, born in 1863. Along Philip’s line there came Arthur in 1821, 
Frank M. in 1861, and the present Ansley A. Izenour of Pittsburgh in 
1886. Data for the earlier generations are derived from the Cook 
and Shirk article cited above, and for the later generations, from 
Mr. Ansley Izenour. For a more detailed account of the President’s 
Pennsylvania forbears, see Martin H. Brackbill, “The Eisenhowers in 
Pennsylvania,” in Pennsylvania History, 20:77-89 (January, 1953). 
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puter bason one second size ditto Six puter plates one dutch oven & 
pot one tea kittle one skillet coffee mill & all dresser affairs includ- 
ing tea cups Saucers Spoons knives & forks & table & fire tongs & 
bed & beding & two chairs four plains three drawing knives, three 
augers five chissels one hand saw one hand ax one falling ax one 
matick one wheat riddle one oats riddle Spinning wheel and reel & 
one logchain one pair of smoothing irons two buckets & half bushel 
& churn including all other small & loose property in the house at 
present all of which the said Samuel Waldron & John Barns is to 
have and to hold in their possession to sell or dispose of upon condi- 
tions as follows that the said Samuel Waldron and John Barns is to 
satisfy and stop a judgment on Esqr’s Smiths docket against me in 
favour of John Creatons Executors amounting to about eighty dol- 
lars for the Space of four months from this date of which the said 
Samuel Waldron & John Barns do agree to pay on or before the 
Expiration of the said four months from this date if in case I do 
not discharge the same Judgment myself on or before the above 
said term then all of the within to be void otherwise to remain in full 
force and virtue given under my hand this 9th day of April 1814.5 
his document was recorded on April 30, 1814, as having been 


signed in German by “Phillip Isenhower,” and attested by Jacob Har- 
boggh Cor Horboggh). A footnote reads: “N. B. omitted one Shovel & 
Shovel Plough.” 

John Creaton had lived in the business section of Mercer. His 
house faced the courthouse square, in a block bounded by West Market 
Street, Turkey Alley, Currant Alley, and East Erie Street. Samuel 
Waldron lived near Centretown, Mercer County, and John Barns, 
south of Jackson Center in the same county. 

Apparently Philip was not “down-on-his-luck” for long, because on 
December 6, 1819, he purchased a tract of land from Clement Pearson 
and his wife Elizabeth, of Wolf Creek Township, Mercer County, 
Pennsylvania, for $550. The tract was described in the indenture as 


Situate in the Township of Lackawannock in the county and state 
aforesaid bounded as follows, Beginning at the South west corner of 
the Tract of Land Surveyed on a warrant in the name of John Dun- 
can at a Hickory. Thence by the line of Said Tract north two de- 
grees west one hundred and twenty-six perches to a post, thence by 
the line of the same Tract north eighty-eight degrees east Two hun- 
dred and two perches to a post, thence by the residue of the same 
tract South two degrees east one hundred and twenty-six perches to 
a post, thence by the Warrant of Frederick Wm. Starman south 
eighty-eight degrees west two hundred and two perches to the place 
of Beginning containing one hundred and fifty acres and allowance 
of six per cent for roads, &c. (Being part of a tract of Land Surveyed 
on a warrant granted in the name of John Duncan dated 14th of 
April 1792 and ditto by William McLean) Together with the buildings 


5 Mercer County, Pennsylvania, Recorder’s Office, Article Book 1, 
pp. 354-355. Possibly the variants of Philip’s name in this document 
and A ag one quoted below are ascribable to the Recorder or his 
copyist. 
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and improvements to the same belonging or appertaining. 

While Philip and Elizabeth Isenhour lived in Mercer County, 
four children, Elizabeth, Joseph, Emily, and Arthur, were born, the 
last-named after the purchase of the farm. 

In 1825, Philip's land was seized for nonpayment of a debt, and 
by order of the sheriff it reverted to Elizabeth Pearson. She did not 
sell the farm until 1830. 

Arthur Isenhour was orphaned when he was seven years old. On 
April 12, 1828, the last Revolutionary pension check was received at 
Mercer by the Isenhour family. Philip was then seventy-three years 
old. It is said that in that year an epidemic of cholera swept through 
Lawrence and Mercer counties. Philip and Elizabeth Isenhour died 
of the disease. 

Young Arthur went to Zelienople and became an apprentice to a 
wagonmaker. He died in Pittsburgh in 1892 when he was seventy-one 
years old. By the time his grandson, the present Ansley A., came along, 
in 1886, the family name in that line had become “Izenour.” 

The land where Philip Isenhour settled is in a hilly, isolated coun- 
try of red clay. Although once entirely in Mercer County, it is now 


situated athwart the boundary between Mercer and Lawrence counties,’ 
and crosses the Volant Road to the west of the gorge of Neshannock 
Creek. The properties of Urie Byler and Thomas C. Blevins are cut 
from this plot. 


6 Mercer County, Pennsylvania, Recorder’s Office, Deed Book F, 
vol. 1, pp. 127-128. The names of the original warrantees of this 
tract and of adjoining lands (but not the hickory or the posts) have 
been useful in placing the Isenhour farm with reference to its pres- 
ent-day setting. 

7 Lawrence County was established as late as 1849, from parts of 
Mercer County on the north and Beaver County on the south. 





